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Pastoralta 
From the World to God 


Writ large over the entire visible universe, in characters easily dis- 
cernible for everyone who cares to read, is its inherent insufficiency. 
Touch it where you will, and it will honestly testify that it cannot 
stand by itself. It is, but its existence is borrowed. Not within it- 
self does it carry the reason for its existence and being. Too mani- 
festly does it bear the earmarks of dependence and contingency. It 
might be different, and it might not be at all. Nowhere do we 
find the hallmark of unconditioned necessity. Now, if the world 
does not exist by reason of its own internal necessity, it must exist 
by the grace of some other being which in its turn depends for its 
existence on nothing outside of itself but exists necessarily by its 
very nature. The non-existence of the world is just as possible as 
its existence. Something, therefore, has to determine that it should 
exist rather than not exist. The alternative of existence or non- 
existence has to be decided one way or the other. It was decided in 
favor of existence. It must have been decided by a being that was 
logically, if not temporarily, prior to the world. If we do not accept 
this conclusion, we have to subscribe to one of the absurd proposi- 
tions that the world owes its origin or its being to itself, or that it 
came into existence by mere chance, or that it arose out of universal 
nothingness. Since reason refuses to admit these absurd proposi- 
tions, we have to embrace the only rational alternative that remains, 
namely, that the world has existence through a cause other than 
itself. This other cause, in contrast to the world, must be necessary 
and self-existent. 

By all tokens, the world is not eternal. Distinctly it shows the im- 
print of time. Huge though it is and venerable in its antiquity, it 
nevertheless gives evidence of development. According to all indi- 
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cations the cosmic process is a temporal one. After all, the entire 
world cannot be essentially different from the parts that enter into 
its constitution ; but observation tells us that everything in the mate- 
rial universe is of a temporal character. The stars that illumine the 
night may be millions of years old, but they had a beginning and 
run a temporal course. Our own little earth reveals the traces of its 
temporal evolution more plainly every day. The date when it first 
became hospitable to plant and animal life may lie in a remote past, 
but is still within the confines of time. We may roam through the 
vast spaces of the heavens and we discover everywhere stages of 
development, some further advanced than others but all representing 
some phase of temporal existence. Here is a star that flames into 
glory, there is one that sinks into ashes. Birth and death occur 
everywhere in the entire range of the cosmos as they occur on this 
globe. But where there is birth and death, beginning and consum- 
mation, there time holds sway. Nothing separately taken in this uni- 
verse is exempt from the limitations of time, and consequently the 
sum total of the things making up the universe falls under the 
measure of time. We require no clock to measure the age of the 
world; we measure this age by the successive steps of the world’s 
own development. The world’s gradual evolution is its time and its 
age. Some day science may enable us to fix this age as precisely 
as if the duration of cosmic evolution had been timed by the revolv- 
ing hands of a gigantic clock. Be that as it may, cosmic evolution 
is the surest indication that the world is temporal. A finished, 
closed and stationary world might be eternal; a developing, growing 
and expanding world must be temporal. 

If the world is temporal, then once it was young. And if it was 
young, then once it was not. We place ourselves in mind at this 
moment when supposedly there is nothing and try to visualize the 
genesis of the universe. Concentrate on the question and ask your- 
self: “Can the world, can even a grain of sand, emerge from this 
emptiness? Can even the thinnest vapor arise from this universal 
vacuity? Can what we call nothingness solidify by some strange 
process into being of some kind?” When we say that being can 
emerge from nothing, that gaseous substances or anything you like 
can suddenly appear in this vacuum, we are no longer using terms in 
an intelligible manner. An emanation of being from not-being is 
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utterly inconceivable. The universal emptiness cannot fill itself. If 
ever there was a state of universal non-existence, nothing could ever 
change this condition. The world cannot have arisen out of a con- 
dition of universal non-existence. If it began, it must have been 
called into existence by the creative voice of another being already 
existing. It is impossible to conceive of nothingness as endowed 
with creative or productive powers. Briefly and forcibly James 
Balmes puts the argument: “Something exists; at least ourselves; at tie 
least this perception which we have in this act; at least the appear- | 
ance of this act. If something exists, something has always existed, 
or there is no moment in which it could be said with truth: there is 
nothing. If such a moment of universal nothingness had ever been, 
nothing would now exist, there never could have been anything. | 
Let us imagine a universal and absolute nothingness; I then ask: Is ili 
it possible that anything should come from nothing? Evidently not; 
therefore on the supposition of universal nothingness reality is 
absurd. Therefore, something has always existed, without a cause, 
without a condition on which it depends ; therefore, there is necessary 
being. Its existence is supposed always, without relation to any 
hypothesis; therefore, its not-being is always excluded under all 
conditions ; therefore, there exists an absolutely necessary being, that 
is, a being whose not-being implies a contradiction.”* This, it 
should be understood, is a strictly a posteriori argument which merely 
proves that, if there is being now, there always must have been being. 
To prove a priori that being is necessary by its own inherent perfec- 
tion is not our intention; we could do this only if we had an intuitive 
concept of the essence of absolute being. 

On the other proposition that the world leaped into being by mere 
chance we need not dwell, since it can readily be resolved into the 
proposition with which we have been dealing. Chance presupposes 
being. It is the unregulated and unforeseen interplay of causes; 
there can be no chance where there are not already existing causes. 





































A Brief Version of the Cosmological Proof 
Cardinal Newman has formulated the cosmological argument with 
special clearness and terseness. It will not be amiss to transcribe his 
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vivid presentation which cannot fail to appeal to the critical mind by 
its directness and forcefulness. He reasons in the following man- 
ner: “Now, first consider that reason teaches you there must be a 
God; else how was this all-wonderful universe made? It could not 
make itself; man could not make it, he is but a part of it; each man 
has a beginning, there must have been a first man, and who made 
him? To the thought of God, then, we are forced from the nature 
of the case; we must admit the idea of an Almighty Creator, and 
that Creator must have been everlasting. He must have had no be- 
ginning, else how came He to be? Else, we should be in our original 
difficulty, and must begin our argument over again. The Creator, 
I say, had no beginning; for, if He was brought into being by an- 
other before Him, then how came that other to be? And so we 
shall proceed in an unprofitable series or catalogue of creators, which 
is as difficult to conceive as an endless line of men. Besides, if it 
was not the Creator Himself who was from everlasting, then there 
would be one being who was from everlasting, and another who was 
Creator ; which is all one with saying there are two Gods. It is least 
trial then to our reason, it is simplest and most natural, to pronounce 
that the Creator of the world had no beginning; and if so, He is 
self-existing ; and if so, He can undergo no change. What is self- 
existing and everlasting has no growth or decay; It is what It ever 
was, and ever shall be the same. As It originated in nothing else, 
nothing else can interfere with It or affect It. Besides, everything 
that is has originated in It; everything therefore is dependent on It, 
and It is independently of everything.” ? 

Here we have an adumbration of the entire argument sketched by 
a few deft strokes but bodying forth everything that is essential. Its 
power lies in the fact that it is so closely knit and rushes on with 
such impetuosity. Detail might be added, parts could be amplified 
and the different points bolstered with labored discussion, but such 
procedure would only weaken the effect. Expansion and diffusive- 
ness do not make for strength. The strong argument can afford to 
dispense with accessories and to appear in the bare austerity of a 
sharp and cleancut outline. Conscious of its inherent cogency, Car- 
dinal Newman has shorn the argument of everything merely ad- 
ventitious and makes it stand before our eyes like a monumental 


2“Discourses Addressed to Mixed Congregations” (New York City). 
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y column quite capable of supporting the mighty truth which is to rest 
, upon it. 

1 

; Contingency and Time 


Everything points to a temporal origin of the world, and, on the 
: hypothesis of an actual beginning of the world in time, the necessity 
of creation can almost become visualized. If the world had a tem- 
poral beginning, then it was preceded by a state of non-existence, and 
our very eyes refuse to admit that this non-existence in any way 
could have given birth to being. But the argument is not predicated 
on the temporal origin of the world, and accordingly would hold 
good even if we concede that the world had no beginning in time but 
was eternal. Our proof is based on an inherent property of the 
visible universe, not on an accidental circumstance of its becoming. 
Time does not enter into the essential constitution of a thing nor can 
it change the nature of a thing. What is contingent today, was so 
yesterday and was so from all eternity. Consequently, if the world 
was from all eternity, for all that it still remains contingent. Eternal 
duration would in no way alter the essential nature of the universe. 
Hence, the fact that this contingent world had existed from eternity 
would render it neither necessary nor self-existent. If the world 
existed from all eternity, then we would simply have to conclude that 
from all eternity it owed its being to a necessary and self-existent 
cause. We succumb to an illusion of the imagination when we try 
to make ourselves believe that eternal existence could supply an 
essential defect which lies in the very nature of dependent being and 
makes it impossible for such a being to exist of and by itself. In- 
sufficiency by being eternal does not become self-sufficiency. If the 
world is eternal, then it is eternally insufficient, and still for the fact 
of its actual existence requires a necessary Being. Eternity in itself 
is not a reason for being, but merely an attribute superadded to a 
being constituted in existence either by itself or another. Thus, in 
whatever form we present the cosmological argument for the exist- 
ence of God, it is independent of chronological considerations. The 
order of causation belongs to a different sphere from that of time; 
the two orders need not coincide; the Uncaused, of course, must be 
timeless and eternal, but what is caused may be either timeless or 
temporal. The contingent can be eternal if there always was neces- 
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sary, self-existent and uncaused being which could actuate that which 
is merely contingent, possible, dependent and caused, but no dura- 
tion of contingent existence can eliminate the necessity of actuation 
by the self-existent. In all contingent being logically non-existence 
precedes existence; and this is true also of the sum total of all con- 
tingent beings even if they did possess eternal duration. Reason de- 
mands as adequate explanation of the world not merely eternal being 
but necessary being. The question of eternity is totally irrelevant 
to the argument. Nothing less than necessity can be the ultimate 
ground of existence, but the world is not necessary and, therefore, 
does not contain in itself the ground of its being. 

We may make the matter more concrete and easier to understand 
by the use of the following homely illustration. Let us say that we 
came into a community of blind men who possessed the knowledge 
of the existence of color. If on our inquiry as to the origin of this 
knowledge we were informed that the idea was handed down within 
the community by tradition and that one blind generation trans- 
mitted it to the other, the answer would not satisfy us and, pushing 
our inquiry further, we would point out that there must have been 
some one capable of seeing who at one time gave them this notion. 
If they should persist in denying that the idea at any time was intro- 
duced from without and that forever it existed within the com- 
munity, we could give no credence to their statements, for we are 
convinced that the idea of color cannot have originated among the 
blind. Even if the tradition of which they speak had gone on for 
thousands of generations, at some stage the notion of color must 
have come from without, for the blind of their own experience could 
never have come by this knowledge. All blind men combined, even 
if they constituted an infinite number and an uncountable succession 
of generations, could not by themselves account for the presence of 
the idea, which under no circumstances could have its source among 
them, since their peculiar affliction excludes the personal acquisition 
of this concept by their own experience. Nothing explains the pres- 
ence of that knowledge but communication from one who, because 
he is endowed with the faculty of vision, possesses it by himself. So 
it is with actual existence in a series of contingent beings, none of 
which has existence by itself. Just as the knowledge of color cannot 
have its cause among those who are deprived of sight, so existence 
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cannot have its cause among beings that possess not existence of and 
by themselves, even if these beings should constitute an unending, 
infinite series. In the one case the idea of color, in the other case 
actual existence, must come from without. To explain the knowl- 
edge of color we must have something different from a blind man, 
to explain existence we must have something different from a con- 
tingent being. We must transcend blindness and transcend contin- 


gency and rise to an entirely new order. 


The Contingency of the World 
The preceding argument rests on the contingent, fortuitous and 
casual character of the world. The world, we say, reveals itself to 
our contemplation as a fact with nothing absolute and necessary 
about it. It bears throughout the earmarks of an effect that is not 
self-determined. How can we prove this proposition? 

The sign that unequivocally betrays contingency is change. What 
is subject to change cannot be necessary or self-existent. Change 
bespeaks dependence. Change means either an access or a loss of 
being. Whatever can lose a perfection, whether it be a quality or 
the attribute of existence itself, does not possess this perfection by 
inherent necessity, for in that case it could not be deprived thereof. 
But the acquisition of a new perfection in like manner argues de- 
pendence on something else. An independent, necessary, non- 
contingent being contains the ground of its perfections within itself, 
but, if it has the ground of its perfections, it must also have within 
it these perfections themselves by the very fact that it is. To the ex- 
tent that anything changes, it is dependent on conditions outside 
itself. If this change extends to existence itself, then the being thus 
affected is conditioned in its most basic and essential attribute. 

The world presents to our mind a kaleidoscopic spectacle of 
change. Things pass quickly from one state to another. The rising 
sun never beholds twice the same panorama. We are ever uncertain 
as to the future; we do not know what the next dawn will bring us. 
Nowhere in the universe can we take a firm stand and say: “Here the 
waves of flux and change cannot reach us; here our feet are planted 
on an impregnable rock of immobility; here is stability.” Corrup- 
tion follows quickly in the wake of growth. Things become and 
perish. Their hold upon existence is uncertain and precarious. 
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Henri Bergson finds that the very essence of the world is change. In 
his picturesque language he tells us that “time, which is identical 
with change, bites into everything.” * If we begin the examination 
by analyzing our own experience, we certainly are brought face to 
face with the fact of change. Our earthly home is the scene of con- 
tinual change. The flora and fauna change. Continents arise out 
of submerging waters and continents again vanish. The celestial 
bodies which the scholastics regarded as incorruptible we know to 
be made of the same substance of which the perishable things with 
which we are familiar are composed. The evidence of constant 
change is so overwhelming that it had led to a cosmic philosophy 
which denies even a relative permanence in the universe and rejects 
the existence of anything of a substantial nature. We surely are 
justified in saying that the world in all its parts and as a whole is 
constantly changing. If it is changing, it cannot be necessary, it 
cannot be self-existent. It requires for its actual and factual exist- 
ence a necessary being on which it depends. 

The objection that the universe as a whole cannot be proved to be 
contingent, cannot be sustained. We do know the constituent parts 
of the world, none of which are characterized by necessity ; but what 
is conditioned in all its parts cannot be unconditioned as a whole. 
Well says Dr. Ronayne: “Multiply the contingent as much as you 
like, it will never lose its nature.” * We might also answer the objec- 
tion in the following manner: “It is true that no formal proof that 
the universe as a whole is an effect can be afforded. But all the 
actual knowledge which we have of the universe shows that it con- 
stitutes a system of mutable and finite things, that is, of effects; and 
no possible combination of finite effects can constitute a self-existent 
universe.” * Thus, the world points beyond itself. Its own insuffi- 
ciency demands as cause a self-sufficient, self-existent, necessary 
Being. 

CHARLES BRUEHL, D.D. 


8 “Creative Evolution,” translated by Dr. Arthur Mitchell (New York City). 
*“God Knowable and Known.” 


5 Dr. Francis J. Hall, “The Being and Attributes of God” (New York City). 
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THE FATHERS IN PREACHING 


By THE Ricut Rev. Mscr. H. T. Henry, Lirt.D. 


I 

Somewhere in his “Under the Cedars and the Stars,’ Canon Shee- 
han remarks that, while Catholic preachers appear to make little use 
of the Fathers in preaching, our separated brethren have managed to 
cut out for themselves many precious marbles in those rich quarries. 
I cannot recall his exact words, and may have added slightly to or 
altered his thought, for many years have flown by since I read the 
work. 

Perhaps the finest use of the Fathers is to stimulate thought rather 
than to serve those of us who would prefer borrowing to thinking. 
This impression came to me as I glanced through the last section 
(“God, Religion”) of the Abbé Roux’s volume of “Thoughts.” I 
found there one brief quotation from St. Augustine that led the 
abbé to a happy comment thereupon: “Jesus Christ, says St. Augus- 
tine, never performed a miracle for the sake of performing a miracle; 
and you, ye artists, imitators of God, you claim to paint for the sake 
of painting.” It is a pungent retort to the modern cry of “Art for 
Art’s sake” (with the word “art” capitalized, of course, according 
to custom), but its pungency is borrowed from the literary skill of 
a master of rhetoric like St. Augustine. 

Our manuals of sacred rhetoric pay a just traditional obeisance to 
the Fathers, who are commended to the practitioners of preaching as 
next in service to Sacred Scripture itself. Pére Monsabré particu- 
larizes in his pen-sketches of the more notable Fathers, analyzing 
the peculiar literary and theological values of each, and then re- 
marks : “You see, I have made a choice in the vast gallery of sacred 
eloquence. If you find it impossible to study all those whom I have 
pointed out, give yourself over by preference to a small number of 
Fathers who complement one another in their parallel paths and 
form a harmonious whole by the very diversity of their styles 
(genres). ‘You can put together,’ said an old professor of eloquence, 
‘Tertullian and St. Gregory the Great, the one for conciseness, 
the other for elaboration; St. Augustine and St. Cyprian, the latter 
for abundance, the former for doctrine; St. Jerome and St. Bernard, 
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the first for his characteristic energy, the second for his unction: 
the important thing is to make a choice which responds to the char- 
acter and the needs of each person who chooses. In principle, this 
choice should fill empty personalities and supply aptitudes which are 
lacking. Any one who has an excessive tendency to dryness and 
brevity ought to prefer St. John Chrysostom to Tertullian, Pope 
St. Gregory to St. Jerome; and a remedy would be found for 
diffuseness in the habitual reading of these last two authors’ ( Ribert, 
La parole saint, vii). If you desire to attach yourself to only the 
two great masters, St. Chrysostom and St. Augustine, you will still 
have a vast field for imitation. In contact with their warm and rich 
eloquence, you will discover in yourself resources of which you are 
unaware, and, beginning to be aware of them, you will at the same 
time take heart and put them to work. The habits and literary ruts 
of traditional preaching will disappear little by little, giving place 
to a simple and affectionate manner, to a natural and living speech. 
. .. And what a pleasure this will be for the hearer, or say rather 
what an advantage! For heart speaks to heart: when the true accent 
of the soul is vibrant, souls never refuse to give an echo—something 
which those who do not preach can thus obtain. This is the first vic- 
tory of a Chrysostom and of an Augustine” (Monsabré, “Avant— 
Pendant—Aprés la Prédication,” pp. 116-118). 

Larger treatises on preaching spend even more space on this topic, 
but this will suffice to indicate and support my view that the first gain 
from study of the Fathers will be less theological than homiletic. 


II 

The tendency in preaching, however, is to look on the Fathers as 
most desirable witnesses to theological truth as embodied in tradi- 
tion. They are undoubtedly that in our theological studies and in 
any disputation with our adversaries. Sermons to our own congre- 
gations, on the other hand, are not now delivered in the old atmos- 
phere of loud and vehement sectarian strife. Apart from this, how- 
ever, we confront congregations that think themselves greatly pressed 
for time. And we also confront physical facts in the brief time per- 
mitted us for preaching in view of the many Masses in our churches. 
We do not enjoy the leisurely gait of the olden preachers, and can- 
not spend much time on a catena of proofs from the Fathers. Even 
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were we anxious to do so, our hearers would rebel in spirit, for they 
do not now understand the value of the Fathers as witnesses to 
Catholic Tradition. 

Father Martindale, S.J., speaks emphatically on this matter in the 
Review (April, 1931). “There was a time,” he writes, “when ser- 
mons were full of quotations from the Fathers, even in Latin. It is 
a good thing to know the Fathers, and would that we knew them, 
especially the Greek ones, far better than we do! But quotations 
from the Fathers, as from ‘authorities,’ interest no one. ‘St. John 
Damascene says...’ If he says something epigrammatic, likely to 
‘stick’ on its own account, because it sounds beautiful or clever, 
transeat. But if he speaks merely a platitude (and plenty of the 
Fathers are full of platitudes, and platitudes are indeed about the 
truest things going), the listener’s sole reaction is: ‘Who on earth 
is St. John Damascene, and why should I care two cents about what 
he said, especially about that?” This is an emphatic way of put- 
ting the matter—but it does appear to state the simple facts of the 
situation. 

In spite of the strong appeals made by Pére Mullois, in his slightly 
earlier day, for very brief preachments to French congregations, it 
might seem that French congregations of his own day were being 
treated to long and confused—as well as confusing—selections from 
the Fathers. Pére Monsabré (the eighth edition of whose book ap- 
peared in the year 1900) thought it desirable to quote the Fathers, 
but added: “Nevertheless, if you please, do not heap up their testi- 
monies in tiresome and ludicrous enumerations: We learn from St. 
Basil ;—as St. John Chrysostom confirms in these words ;—St. Am- 
brose is in agreement on this point ;—on the other hand, St. Augus- 
tine tells us;—and let us not forget the Angel of the School, etc. 
Would it not be preferable to weld together the testimonies you in- 
voke on one point of doctrine, taking care to establish among them a 
clever progression? You could thus both justify your quoting of 
them and make your hearers understand their authoritativeness.” 

The most recent volume on homiletics is that of Pére Sertillanges, 
O.P., who admits the value of the Fathers for matter and even for 
quotation, but nevertheless places the highest value in studying them 
in the fact that they gradually instill into our hearts the sense of 
being drawn towards our religious origin and thus give us “the an- 
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cestral soul”—a spirit that makes us soar aloft, breathe purer airs 
and contemplate wider horizons. I venture to think that for preach- 
ers (not for theologians as such) the finest fruit of the study of the 
Fathers would be something like this. The Abbé Roux exemplifies 
my thought in his comment on the little quotation from St. Augus- 
tine. Undoubtedly, splendid bits of marble can be cut in those great 
quarries and be exhibited to our congregations as beautiful thoughts, 
vividly expressed, pungently put, and wholly desirable on their sole 
account. But it might be better still if such words that burn should 
so inflame our own spirits as to make us too originate thoughts that 
breathe. For there is such a thing as homiletic inspiration to lift 
us out of the ruts of thinking and the routines of speaking. 


Ill 

“A Father of the Church,” said La Bruyére, “a Doctor of the 
Church—what names! How pleasant it is to love Religion and to 
find it spread abroad, upheld, explained by such fine geniuses and 
such splendid minds!” 

Names, indeed! And only names for many of us. Pere Ser- 
tillanges appears to think so when he asks: “Who has such recourse 
as should be to such help?” But the clergy can put up some pleas in 
defense. Writers on homiletics advise them to know the Scriptures 
thoroughly (one author declaring that the New Testament ought to 
be studied in Greek in order to appreciate certain delicate distinctions 
of meaning) ; to find many sources of inspiration in a study of the 
Sacred Liturgy; to familiarize themselves with the writings of the 
Fathers and Doctors of the Church, with the theolgians and asceti- 
cal writers, with masters of pulpit eloquence, with Church History 
and the Lives of the Saints; and not to neglect the works of secular 
orators, of profane historians, of the great poets and prose writers, 
of scientists and economists, and the like. Meanwhile we are a much 
preoccupied clergy. We are building religion up from the ground in 
a literal and material sense, and are inevitably immersed in financial, 
economic and administrative work, while our main interest must 
always lie in building up mansions not made with hands, eternal in 
heaven. And our personal religious duties are not few in number 
or simple in structure (witness the Divine Office complicated under 
the most favorable circumstances, and rendered doubly difficult by 
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new arrangements due to newly established octaves, feasts, and the 
like). 

There seems to be a wide difference between our status and that of 
priests in Europe. We receive no help from the taxes paid by our 
people—indeed, California taxes our schools. We are constantly 
establishing new parishes and providing many physical structures 
for them. Religion here is not the centuried thing that it is in 
Europe. We may accordingly fail to be deeply impressed by the 
homiletic adjurations of foreign writers. We are meanwhile modest 
in our intellectual claims, and willingly admit that European culture 
may be far in advance of our own. We read that Bossuet spent his 
days and nights with the Fathers and Doctors, seemed to know St. 
Augustine by heart, and filled his volumes of the Fathers with in- 
numerable annotations of his own. We read this and we humbly 
reply: Davus sum, non CEdipus. We should be glad to have the 
Fathers translated into flowing English so that we could read them 
with some comfort—but a curate’s bookshelves are not large things, 
and his migrations from parish to parish will hardly tolerate innu- 
merable packing-boxes for the transportation of his library. We 
are willing to admit that Latin remains largely a difficult tongue for 
us, even in the annually repeated selections the Breviary furnishes 
from the Fathers. 

We read our Breviary hurriedly, fearing interruptions at any mo- 
ment. And so we get no conscious spiritual or intellectual nourish- 
ment even from the Scripture lessons, not to speak of the Fathers 
and Doctors. If we are (and we are!) rebuked for this hurried per- 
formance, we might retort that we do not seem to be quite singular 
in this custom. One illustration comes to mind. A Catholic lady 
once asked me what Thomas a Kempis meant when, in the Third 
Book of the Imitation, he wrote: “(Happy the ears that receive the 
veins of the Divine whisper.” What are the veins of a whisper? 
When I got home, I consulted a volume which fortunately I recalled 
having bought, which professed on its title page that it gave Scrip- 
tural sources for the words and thoughts of the Imitation. It was 
published in 1867 and was edited by V. Postel, a Canon and Vicar- 
General and Doctor in Sacred Theology. Among his profuse Scrip- 
tural illustrations or sources he apparently was unaware of the source 
of the “veins” of a whisper. And yet, like myself, he had been read- 
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ing his Breviary for years, and had annually come upon the words 
(venas susurri), in Job (iv. 12), in the third lesson of Thursday in 
the first week of September. Evidently, he had read and re-read the 
words without being startled by their strangeness, without even no- 
ticing them while writing his volume on the Latin edition of the 
“Tmitation.” 


IV 

What is the promising road out of our difficulties in respect to 
reading the Fathers? Monsabré recalls the advice of Rollin in his 
“Traité des Etudes,” that preachers should employ several years of 
Retreat in reading the Fathers mtegrally. But he comments to the 
clergy on this advice to the effect that contemporary exigencies of 
the priesthood and the condition in which evangelical workmen are 
placed scarcely permit them to follow such a counsel. He adds, how- 
ever, that some of the Fathers could be studied in order to learn how 
to please, convince and persuade, in order the better to touch and 
convert souls. 

Perhaps an alternate suggestion is permissible. After finishing his 
Matins, a priest might read, in the Marquess of Bute’s translation of 
the Roman Breviary, the flowing English renderings of the selections 
from the Fathers. This desirable exercise both in accuracy and in 
rhetoric could be supplemented, at convenience, with a meditative 
reading of sermons by Newman and Bossuet, both great preachers 
having had deep converse with the works of the Fathers, both being 
examples of clear, straightforward style, and both having illustrated 
Lacordaire’s exquisitely phrased figure of speech: “The orator is like 
the rock of Horeb—until touched by the finger of God, it is a barren 
stone, but once let His finger be laid upon it, and it becomes a fertil- 
ising spring.”” Some sermons of Bossuet will be found well rendered 
into English in O’Mahony’s “Great French Sermons,” issued in two 
Series. 

















MYSTICISM OF ST. JOHN OF THE CROSS 


By JoserH Bropie Brosnan, M.A. 


Mysticism generally is so difficult of understanding because it is 
decidedly an experienced knowledge. Experience is peculiar to the 
individual and varies in tone and intensity with the individual. Per- 
sonal feelings defy adequate expression: much more so do purely 
spiritual phases of consciousness. 


Curse on the brutish jargon we inherit 
Strong but to damn not memorise a spirit. 
(Francis Thompson, Her Portrait.) 


Human language can and does give us the ideas of others, and 
it gives them correctly; but it cannot fully convey the mental or 
psychic accompaniments peculiar to the others who expressed these 
ideas. Language here is ordinarily almost impotent. In many 
phases of the extraordinary or mystic, language is simply powerless. 
When speaking of St. John’s mysticism it is well to remember this. 
The concrete experience of one cannot adequately be conveyed to 
another. Yet, one may adequately and correctly grasp the ideas of 
another and make these ideas the bases of further knowledge. Thus, 
without ever seeing a cannon, a man might accurately know the laws 
of “gunnery,” how to find the range, how to hit a target, and make 
provision for the wear and tear due to each shot. From these, per- 
fectly correct deductions might be made. In other words, an artil- 
lery-master has given him correct ideas, as correct as the master’s 
own, and thus either by acquired methods or by his own natural 
ability the student is enabled to arrive at further correct knowledge. 
Only in a very vague and general way, however, has this student a 
notion of the thrill or shock of actual shooting. Even here there is a 
variance in the thrill experienced by two or more gunners when 
actually shooting. Nor can one adequately convey his personal actual 
feelings and emotions to the other. No accumulation of speculative 
knowledge will ever give the mind-consciousness, in toto, due to 
practical knowledge. It is, however, well to note that all specula- 
tion rests primarily on experience, whether that experience be 
peculiarly one’s own or gathered from the sufficient indication of 
351 
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another’s experience. Now, if the knowledge gathered from actu- 
ally working the thing known be called practical or “tasted” knowl- 
edge (as the knowledge of swimming an actual swimmer has), and 
if the knowledge drawn (not from any actual taste or work of the 
thing itself known, but) merely from ideas hereon derived from the 
ideas of others, be termed speculative or “non-tasted” knowledge, 
then it may be said that practical knowledge is ever in some way 
prior to speculative knowledge, is the foundation of speculative 
knowledge mediately or immediately. If the practical knowledge be 
false, so too will be the speculative knowledge—save by a miracle or 
as logicians say “per accidens.” In mysticism sapiential knowledge 
may be substituted for practical knowledge, non-sapiential for specu- 
lative knowledge (Latin sapere, to taste, to relish). There is, there- 
fore, no reason why sapiential knowledge may not serve as a fruit- 
ful source of speculation—and, if correct, of correct speculation. As 
mal-observation in logic is the fount of. many errors, so too is mal- 
sapiential knowledge, or false mysticism. In St. John of the Cross, 
mystic wisdom (or sapiential knowledge) leads to most sublime spec- 
ulations—even as it does in St. Bernard and in other mystic writers. 
One therefore disagrees with theopinion of a former writer in the 
HomILetic, who declared: “St. John’s whole system of mystical 
theology is based on the assumption that all theological speculation 
has to be left behind and disregarded, if we wish to arrive at a true 
knowledge of God and of things divine; his mystical theology rests 
on faith’ (November, 1927, p. 131). Now doubtless speculation 
merely as such can never advance mystic or sapiential knowledge : 
nor can any soul advance here save when God Himself advances that 
soul. But this is quite another thing from saying that “theological 
speculation has to be left behind and disregarded.” Were this true, 
what becomes of St. John’s own sublime speculations in all his 
works,’ and of the profound and wonderful theological speculations 
of many mystics, who were humanly speaking rude and but ill edu- 
cated in theology and literature? St. John would have speculation a 
means to the truer and better knowledge of God, yet, he would not 


have us rest in the means, or in mere speculations, but only in God 
to whom such speculations lead. 


1 See Can. Esp., 14-15, La Soleda Sonora (The Hidden Music of Creatures). 
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The next difficulty of mysticism is more profound. It concerns 
the fundamental basis of mysticism, and involves very careful psy- 
chology and an accurate distinction between cause and effect—be- 
tween God and the Soul in the mystic life. To avoid misunderstand- 
ing, it may be said that “contemplation,” in this higher sapiential 
spirituality, is synonymous with higher mysticism. This must be 
carefully distinguished from the meaning of contemplation in ordi- 
nary life, which is usually synonymous with concentrated thought 
that for the most part is speculative. 

Take for instance an ordinary bicycle. Of itself this bicycle can- 
not move. It moves only when moved, and when the action of the 
mover sufficiently continues. Yet, in this movement the bicycle has 
an action of its own. Granted proper adjustment and strength in 
the bicycle, the greater the movement given, the greater the action of 
the bicycle. In fact, in one case the action may be almost infinitesi- 
mal compared with the action in another. Of course, in itself a 
bicycle has no power to determine freely its action in one direction 
rather than another, nor can the bicycle freely reject the movement 
received. The bicycle has within it certain fixed principles of action 
which are called into play. If these be out of order or mal-adjusted, 
well, the bicycle will not move at all or only move very badly. Sup- 
pose further the movement of the bicycle is due to an electric con- 
trivance. Then the bicycle’s movement is not electricity, though 
wholly dependent on electricity : the cause is different from the effect. 
Next take man or human nature. Man is borne into this world with 
certain fixed principles of action within him—his faculties of soul 
and body. For the present let man be considered as a living, self- 
adjusting and, in certain matters, a freely self-determining machine. 
No more than this self-determining machine can initiate its own 
existence and life, can it ever of itself, merely of itself, initiate its 
own act or action. It requires first to be moved by God (premotio 
physica) ; then to be kept in motion by God, and to be perfected or 
completed in its movement through or by God. To this action of 
God, when the movement is directed to things within the constitu- 
tional ability of the human machine, man’s nature is naturally dis- 
posed and man’s faculties will naturally respond, while in certain 
matters man is empowered freely to work with or to reject this 
movement. This may be called an analysis of man’s natural action 
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towards a natural end. Suppose next that this human machine is re- 
quired to act beyond and above its constitutional ability, clearly it 
will require strengthening, readjusting, new principles of action and 
a new and superior movement. Clearly here also merely natural 
movement will not energize this human machine in any act beyond 
its natural capacity, nor will such natural movement throw into play 
the new strength, new principles of action of this machine’s superior 
adjustment and strength; while to lower its new ability and new 
movement to the level and requirements of its natural faculties is 
not only to stultify its higher purpose but indeed also to destroy this 
higher movement. 

This, in a rough and ready way, seems the principle which lies at 
the root of all reasoning on mysticism. Mysticism deals with the 
supernatural—the supernatural making itself known through cer- 
tain spiritual experiences. The supernatural is completely above 
man’s power and ability merely as man. Man requires to be raised 
up to the supernatural. This is done by sanctifying grace, which is 
a new life wherein, over and above this new life, the soul is endowed 
with new principles of supernatural action and with a new adjust- 
ment. The new principles of action are of their nature fixed. They 
are the theological gifts of faith, hope and charity—‘“the white and 
green and red” of St. John’s mysticism (“blanco,” “verde,” “colo- 
rado,” Noche Oscura, C. XXI, 3). The new adjustment is especially 
due to the Holy Ghost, who not only meagerly bestows it in sanctify- 
ing grace itself (which cures, strengthens and uplifts the soul), but 
also in varying degrees perfects it with His Gifts. These Gifts are 
infused ever with sanctifying grace, with the increase of which they 
are increasingly bestowed. God now moves the soul with a move- 
ment that, humanly speaking, is called higher (though in itself God’s 
movement never changes and is omnipotent). It is higher because 
the soul receives therefrom an effect and action which utterly exceed 
the natural. This movement is called actual grace. It enables the 
soul to act freely and supernaturally with it. This actual grace 
initiates, continues and completes the supernatural action and acts 
of the soul. Grace is a created effect: it is not God, nor an emana- 
tion of the divine nature, but an effect entirely dependent on God. 
Life at first has but an imperfect—in fact, hardly any—conscious- 
ness of itself or of the other beings or objects within its particular 
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sphere of life. As it grows in perfection, it grows conscious of 
these. Only in heaven is this new life perfect and its consciousness 
clear vision. In this world neither completeness nor clear vision is 
ever reached. St. John partly worked out this scheme and plan. 
He did not go into each stage of development: practical duties left 
him without the leisure to do so, or he deemed some stages beyond 



















the possibility of profitable explanation or some of his writings 
ahd have not been found or handed on. Whatever the reason, there are 
, - lacunz in his treatment. However, he does fill in some stages after 
his the manner possible to human language. These will appear later 

when his mysticism is more minutely considered. 
at From what has been said, it is easy to understand how writers 
he may disagree in their interpretation of St. John—and honestly and 
ail reasonably disagree. One, therefore, must proceed very cautiously 
” and having endeavored studiously to discover the mind of St. John, 
ed explain according to that mind what St. John has written. 
a Starting Point.—St. John begins where a soul is just leaving the 
. life of meditation to enter the life of contemplation. This soul is not 
t- only in the state of grace but advanced in the practice of virtue. 
y He notes the signs of this change and is careful to insist that the 
d soul can only come to contemplation when God calls it, invites it, 
a and conducts it thither.? Here “leaving the boundaries and restric- 
y tions of one territory is in order to enter another territory without 
7 boundaries, without restrictions, that is (to enter into) God. The 
t soul indeed that arrives at this state, knows no measures, no man- 
; ners. To these she is in no way moored, nor can she. I wish to be 





understood here of measures of understanding, of tastes, of feelings, 
even though this state in itself contains all measures after the fashion 
of having none and possessing all. For, when interiorly and exte- 
riorly the soul leaves her natural limits, she enters the unlimited 
supernatural, which is without measure seeing that it has all meas- 
ures substantially, or in its substance” (“Ascent,”’ Bk. I, C. I, §4). 
Now, the entrance into this state is through faith, and of course 
through special grace. Souls enter here to be united to God through 
a special union wherein God’s presence and God Himself are pe- 
culiarly and sublimely conscious to the soul. The union is a union of 
participation, of participated likeness due immediately to God Him- 















2See Noche Oscura, Book I, Chap. I. 5; “Ascent,” Book I, Chap. I. 
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self. The union, therefore, is not an incarnation, an hypostatic union, 
nor to the best of one’s knowledge does St. John anywhere speak of 
“incarnation” into the mystic body of Christ and the Church. St. 
John was too ardent a follower of St. Thomas, who rejects this 
terminology (though unfortunately so much in vogue now-a-days). 
“Through ‘incarnation’ human nature is not said to have any like- 
ness to the divine. Rather in the Person of the Son it is said to be 
joined to the Divine Nature Itself. The reality itself (res ipsa) is 
greater than its participated likeness” (Swmma Theol., III, Q. ii, 
art. 10, ad 1). 

Mystic union, with St. Thomas and St. John, is that ever found 
between cause and effect, and the likeness also is the likeness of effect 
to cause. Apart then from the union every creature must have with 
the creator, St. John here speaks of the further union “and trans- 
formation of the soul with God through love. This does not always 
happen, but only when there is a likeness of love—hence the name 
union of likeness. . . . This obtains when the two wills—that is to 
say, the soul’s and God’s—are conformed into one (estén en uno 
conformes), nor is there in one anything that is out of harmony 
with the other” (“Ascent,” Bk. II, C. I., §2; cfr. Noche Oscura, 
C. XX, 5; Summa, I, Q. xlv, art. 7). Needless to say, according to 
the whole gist of his work St. John here refers to a union that brings 
with it some experienced indication of its existence. 

In ordinary Catholic life people usually have a reasoned conviction 
(using the word reasoned in a wide sense) that they are in the grace 
and love of God. In their acts of faith and in their spiritual lives, 
in a kind of semi-conscious way, they know they are believing in 
God and obeying God. The presence of a particular consciousness 
peculiarly alive to God in these spiritualities is not often found. Be- 
cause faith is an effect in the soul due to God, one can easily reason 
to the conclusion that faith modifies the soul and makes the soul like 
to God, but in this faith-modification itself no immediate indication 
of its presence or of its cause awakes in the soul. In a toothache, 
the modification in the tooth itself awakes an unpleasant conscious- 
ness of its presence. Mystic faith in varying degrees makes the soul 
aware of God and of God’s truth within her: though of course this 
“awareness” is not a vision of God, it is obscure “with too much 
light.” 
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Clearly without some modification of the soul faith is impossible. 
Hence, St. John says that even as fire affects wood, “so must we 
reason concerning the divine fire of love’s contemplation, which, be- 
fore it unites and transforms the soul into itself, begins by purging 
away all accidents which oppose it.” We may therefore understand, 
in the first place, how the divine light and loving sapiential knowl- 
edge (sabiduria), which purport to produce union and transforma- 
tion in the soul, are the very same which at the beginning purge and 
dispose her: even as the same fire which, by incorporating itself 
therein transforms wood into itself, is the first (agent) that disposed 
the wood unto this same effect (Noche Oscura, C. X, §§ 3-4). 

No doubt, we all know that we may think about fire and reason 
about fire, without fire itself being present or making us aware of its 
presence. However, when the action of the fire itself is the reason 
of our thinking, this is a different matter. At first the fire makes an 
impression upon us that is unfelt, and which yet is beginning the 
process of making us warm—making us like to fire. If the process 
is slow, only slowly do we grow warm, while we become conscious 
of heat only at a certain stage of its development— at a certain point 
of transformation. Fire destroys what contradicts its nature and 
assimilates to itself what it affects. Were our bodies sufficiently 
strengthened and preserved, a stage might be reached where our 
bodies would seem fire itself, having donned all the characteristics 
and modes of action found in fire. During this process were our 
consciousness also preserved and strengthened, doubtless our knowl- 
edge of fire would be so likewise. Yet, the heat and fire in us is not 
the identical heat that is in the original fire. It is its effect and not 
itself, nor could it ever equal the heat of the original fire (cfr. Contra 
Gentiles, III, xix). 

Here one must remark a difference between the mystic grace and 
fire. Grace is at first the pure effect and work of God. It elevates 
and moves both the human mind to assent and the human will freely 
to accept and elevatedly to codperate. If the human will rejects this 
grace, then neither purgation nor transformation will be effected nor 
perfected. Spiritual faults, imperfections, and defects are removed 
by God’s grace—but usually God’s grace does none of these things 
without the will’s free consent and codperation. True, the mind has 
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no further light here other than the general knowledge of faith 
which directs the will freely to accept and codperate with God. 
Hence, St. John does not say the soul is forced along, driven along 
or rapt along, but that “it sets out” or “ascends,” freely bearing the 
new complexion and clothing which so transform its original ap- 
pearance as to amount to a disguise: “I [i.e., the soul] set out or 
ascended by the secret stairs, unnoticed, in the darkness secure and 
disguised.” With these qualifications one may understand the illus- 
tration of fire given by St. John. 

Anyhow, he seems to hold that without transformation of soul 
true mysticism and sapiential knowledge are not possible. “Now be- 
ing totally conformed and like to Him, she (the soul) is supernat- 
urally united and transformed in God. . . . And God communicates 
to her His supernatural being in such a way that she seems God 
Himself and possesses what God Himself possesses. There is such 
a union when God grants the soul this sovereign favor, that all 
God’s possessions and the soul are one in participating transforma- 
tion: and the soul looks like God rather than (like) a soul and 
this although the soul is God through participation: and although 
it is quite true that her being is as distinct from God’s as previously, 
although it is transformed, even as the glass is distinct from the 
ray which is lighting it up” (“‘Ascent,” Bk. II, C. IV, § 5). These 
are extraordinary words, but must be interpreted according to St. 
John’s mind. Bossuet lays down the rule that to understand an 
author correctly, “we must discover whither the principles and ex- 
pressions of a book tend, and in a word what is the system and 
spirit of the book” (“Instruction Pastorale,” Bk. L, p. 28). This 
is especially necessary as regards St. John of the Cross, lest, as 
Bossuet elsewhere remarks in his advice to pastors re writers of his 
time, the faithful be seduced “by an apparent resemblance which 
obtains in certain words but which is not in the things nor in the 
meaning” (Bk. IX, par. 10). 

A former writer in the HomIetic stated that “the endeavor to 
bring the idea of faith, as a proximate means of union with God, 
into line with the scholastic definition of faith (as being an infused 
habit which makes the act of assent to the revealed truths possible) 
led the Saint into irreconcilable statements to the bewilderment of 
the reader” (May, 1928, p. 853). 
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This writer shows much learning and acquaintance with the writ- 
ings of St. John of the Cross, but seems not to have employed the 
same rule so admirably explained by Bossuet. Had he done so, he 
could never have penned the foregoing statement. Later one hopes 
this statement will be demonstrated untenable and incorrect by a 
more minute analysis of St. John’s books and doctrine. Enough 
has been said for the present as this paper already grows too long. 








MONEY MADNESS AND ITS CONSEQUENCES 
A Constructive Study of Catholic Leakage 
By Joun A. O’Brien, Pu.D. 


In the June and July issues of Tort Homitetic the writer pre- 
sented the views of a number of people, both clerical and lay, con- 
cerning the bearing of mixed marriages on leakage from the Church, 
as well as concerning means of stopping such defections. The views 
were secured as the result of a letter sent to about fifty prelates, 
priests, and laymen noted for their devoted services to the Church. 
The letter asked them to state frankly and honestly, in the light of 
their experience and observation, the chief causes why people fall 
away from the Church in our country. Besides mixed marriages, 
other causes as the lack of a sufficient number of priests and sisters, 
especially in the early days, the lack of Catholic schooling, and the 
lack of proper home training were assigned and were discussed. 

It is the purpose of this series to present the views of the contribu- 
tors to this investigation as to other causes of defection. They are 
offered in no spirit of captious criticism, but in a spirit of devotion 
and love for the Church and for her ministers who consecrate their 
lives in so sacrificial a manner to her service. The sole motive im- 
pelling all the participants in this study is the desire to promote the 
Church’s continued growth by pointing out sources of leakage and 
means of stemming them. Surely, then, no one can justly take um- 
brage at such efforts to face realities and to discuss them with can- 
dor and honesty. This observation is all the more pertinent here be- 
cause the factors now to be discussed fall within the domain of our 
own methods in the priestly ministry. 


Talking Money From the Pulpit 
Many of the contributors mention the excessive talking about 
money from the altar or pulpit, oftentimes in a harsh and domineer- 
ing manner, as a factor which not only renders attendance at Mass 
unpalatable but which gradually causes a considerable number to re- 
main away with ultimate loss to the Faith. It is pointed out that in 
some churches the preaching of money goes on ceaselessly Sunday 
after Sunday. The Gospel of Christ is ignored, while the gospel of 
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Mammon is dinned into the ears of the long-suffering parishioners 
with a rasping vehemence which, instead of waning, through repeti- 
tion gains only increased momentum. 

“What did Fr. X preach about this morning?” asked a Catholic 
layman of his wife upon her return from Mass. “About the usual 
thing—money, money, money,” she answered. “Some haven’t paid 
their pew rent yet. There are too many “dead-beats’ among you, too 
many spongers who haven’t ‘come across,’”’ was the repeated re- 
frain that was still echoing in her ear. Of how many Sunday pro- 
nouncements from our pulpits is the above a fair cross-section? 
That the number is altogether too large to be ignored or passed over 
longer in silence, is the consensus of the contributors to this sym- 
posium. 

After wrestling with the drab realities of a commercial world for 
six days in the week, sick and tired of the feverish chase for money, 
our people come to Mass on Sunday hungering for a touch of the 
spiritual. They are yearning for a few words that will give them a 
vision of God and of His heavenly kingdom, and help them to forget 
for a few moments that they are drudges, slaving most of their lives 
for a mere livelihood. They are struggling with the passions of the 
flesh, hungering for some spiritual counsel that will help them to tip 
the scales in favor of the soul’s victory. What they hear, on the 
contrary, is money, money, money. 

Is it any wonder that compulsory attendance at Mass, during 
which they are forced to listen to money tirades, gradually becomes 
irksome and distasteful especially to the many whose faith is but of 
medium strength or less? Is it any wonder that such individuals 
gradually reason themselves into the practice of absenting themselves 
from a service where they hear so little of the spiritual and the in- 
spiring and so much of the material and the depressing ? 


Commercialism in Religion 
That this practice is confined to no one locality, but is widespread 
would appear from the letters of the contributors who write in from 
every section of the country. Thus, Fathers Charles J. Callan, O.P., 
and J. A. McHugh, the Editors of this REvIEw, state : “Commercial- 
ism in religious matters is one of the major reasons, as we see them, 
for the decline of faith in this country. Everything is subordinated 
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to money in our churches. In many places people cannot hear a 
weekday Mass without a collection basket being passed around. Our 
religion has become a means of money-making, and not understand- 
ing their faith the people are sick of it.” 

From the Middle West, the clerical editor of a Catholic periodical 
writes in to express the following conviction formed after a long and 
distinguished career in the ministry: “What you call the ‘economic’ 
cause, but what I call the ‘money madness’ of clerics of all degrees, 
is one of the chief causes of leakage, if not the chief one. We have 
been on a ‘money spree’ for the past twenty years or so and the re- 
sult is devastating. People will stay away from church when money 
is the topic, Sunday after Sunday, and eventually they will lose the 
faith. I believe that three-fourths of our parishes suffer from this 
economic disease to some extent. 

“The worst feature of this is the abuse of the people when they 
are unable to meet the constant demands for money. Several in- 
stances of this have been brought to my attention and one of the 
writers, a splendid Catholic man, said: ‘It is expecting too much of 
human nature to stand abuse from the altar every Sunday because 
one has not the money to meet the demands of the pastor who puts 
the almighty dollar before the Gospel of Christ.’ Only the most 
heroic virtue can put up with that sort of thing, and heroic virtue is 
seldom found today. Another wrote me that after four years of the 
pastorate of a certain ‘money driver’ only one-fourth of the parish 
was attending their own church. Some of the others were going 
to neighboring parishes, but the majority were lost forever. 

“What a commentary on our methods! Yet, too often such pas- 
tors are promoted because they are ‘financial successes!’ The spiri- 
tual devastation which they cause is forgotten or winked at. Of 
course, many say: ‘What can we do? The bishop insists on the 
prompt payment of diocesan assessments, and these are growing year 
by year. We can only carry out our orders.’ So much the worse 
for the one who gives the orders, in my opinion. Again: ‘Our 
schools must be built and kept up and this takes money.’ In my 
opinion we ‘have bitten off more than we can chew’ in our diocesan 
and parish undertakings. We have assumed that we would always 
be riding on the crest of prosperity. Perhaps, if this were true, we 
could carry our financial burdens, but the mistake is in taking for 
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granted that we will always be prosperous. To my mind, it’s a ques- 
tion how long we can continue to bear the burden of double taxation 
for education. There are signs of rebellion even now among our 


people.” 


Trust in Money 

Another priest who has conducted missions in many parts of the 
country, and whose pen has enriched Catholic theological literature, 
writes that an important factor in the leakage problem is “a trust in 
money. Time that should be given to preaching the Gospel is taken 
up in ballyragging the people to give money. Parochial rights are 
insisted on for fear of losing a few dollars. I have been told by 
priests that there are some parishes in this country where a man’s 
confession will not be heard during the Easter season unless he 
presents a receipt from the church office showing he has paid his 
pew rent. Where avarice enters in, zeal dries up. Beatus vir qui 
non abitt post aurum.” 

Dr. Joseph W. Culemans likewise points to lack of tact in money 
matters as a cause of defections. “Economic causes,” he says, “ac- 
count for many losses in highly industrialized centers where the 
Church together with the capitalist is made to appear as an ex- 
ploiter. And sometimes rightly so, through lack of tact in money 
matters.... Our laity have largely been cash registers to be punched 
when convenient. They have not been trained for nor given any re- 
sponsibility in leadership beyond some innocuous lodge work.” 

Pointing to money-grubbing as a prolific source of defections, a 
pastor of a large parish in the South puts the case thus: “ ‘Father,’ 
said an old missionary, ‘the trouble with too many bishops is that 
they think they own their people body, soul and pocket-book and 
especially pocket-book.’ I imagine that the laity often think the same 
about too many pastors. The emphasis on bringing home the coin, 
whether it be for diocesan collections or reducing parish debts, has 
contributed to establishing a false standard whereby bishops and 
priests judge their work. The laity are complaining grievously of 
this situation. If it has not produced many, or I may say more, de- 
fections in the past, only the strong faith of the pioneers has been 
the reason. With the weakened faith of the present generation even 
more numerous defections will result from it.” 
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Bludgeoning Pastors into Money-Grubbing 

Such is the tenor of statements from prelates, priests, and laymen 
from every section of our country concerning “money-madness” in 
the pulpit as a cause of defection. The problem would seem to be 
somewhat complicated by the habit, reported by a number of con- 
tributors, of Ordinaries sending ceaseless Pastoral appeals for 
diocesan collection, collections, and collections, until both pastors and 
congregations are sick and tired. In many cases, pastors struggling 
along without half of their salary in a desperate effort to keep their 
little parishes from bankruptcy are exhorted to send in to the chan- 
cery office forthwith increasing amounts for new diocesan projects, 
undertaken by officials who do not themselves come in intimate con- 
tact with the poverty of the people from whom the pastors are ex- 
pected to raise the funds. 

Others report that some Ordinaries drive pastors into a frenzied 
money-grubbing, which is both distasteful to them and contrary to 
their own conception of their priestly office, by the open threat to 
remove them unless they raise the sums demanded. “What is a 
pastor to do,” asks one, “‘when the bishop issues the public threat to 
his priests : ‘Either you raise the amount demanded, or get out. I'll 
find some one else who will’ ?” 

The answer is simple. All authority comes from God. No supe- 
rior, be he bishop, archbishop, cardinal, or pope has the authority to 
command a subject to do that which is wrong. No one of them, nor 
all of them combined, has the authority to command a pastor to re- 
sort to a form of money-grubbing in the pulpit which renders at- 
tendance at religious services obnoxious and which drives vast num- 
bers out of the Church. Ad impossibile nemo tenetur, is a truism 
in moral theology. Then, too, it should be remembered that worse 
fates can befall a pastor than that of losing his official parish in the 
effort to keep his people from losing their faith. ‘Then if thou 
fall’st, O Cromwell! thou fall’st a blessed martyr.” 

Nothing that is said here is to be construed as encouraging pas- 
toral indolence in money matters. Every reasonable and prudent 
effort is to be made to raise the funds necessary for the maintenance 
of the temporalities of the parish and the diocese. As a matter of 
fact, money is contributed by parishoners largely in inverse ratio to 
the frequency with which it is preached from the pulpit. The pas- 
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tors who are most successful in this matter are those who refer to it 
only occasionally and then always with restraint. An ounce of kind- 
liness in this as in all other phases of our priestly ministry will secure 
more than a ton of domineering. 

Where occasional references in the pulpit to the financial needs of 
the parish are supplemented either by a prudent use of the mails, or 
better still by a call upon the individual by the pastor or curate, or 
where that is not possible by laymen appointed for that purpose, 
immeasurably better results are obtained than by the continual 
preaching of money to the congregation as a whole. 

When we begin to realize the extent to which money-grubbing has 
crept into our pulpits, and is rendering attendance at religious serv- 
ices obnoxious and causing great numbers to lose interest in religion 
and gradually fall away from its practice, we shall be moved to 
eliminate this evil from our churches. When we do, we shall have 
taken an important step in the stemming of at least one source of no 
inconsiderable leakage from the Church in America. 








ST. AUGUSTINE THE PREACHER 
By Hucu Pope, O.P., S.T.M., S.Scr.D. 


IV. How He Prepared His Sermons 


Any preacher who reads St. Augustine’s sermons naturally asks 
how these truly amazing discourses were prepared. For prepared 
they certainly were. Omitting all question of his prayers before- 
hand,’ and forgetting for the moment that we are listening to one 
who was a master of oratory that had triumphantly carried off the 
prize for rhetoric against Roman competitors,” who had made of 
the Latin tongue a vehicle for the expression of the profoundest 
thoughts, forgetting too his prodigious memory and his amazing flow 
of words, we want to know the secret of his preparation for sermons 
which held Africa enthralled. In a letter to his bosom friend 
Alypius,’ already a bishop when Augustine was only a priest, we are 
afforded a glimpse of the careful preparation the latter gave to a 
famous sermon which unfortunately has not been preserved for us.* 
In this sermon he attacked the prevailing custom of holding ban- 
quets in the churches and—incredible though it may seem—getting 
exceedingly drunk. We see that Augustine prepared a number of 
passages from the Bible bearing on the point, that he read these out 
himself,° and that he then spoke to the people earnestly on the sub- 
ject.° The next day, seeing that some at least were prepared to 
fight for what they regarded as a time-honored if not laudable cus- 
tom, he begged them to conform to the customs in vogue on this 
point in the Church overseas.’ The next day the church was 
crowded with people singing Psalms and saying prayers. The 
bishop, Valerius, then told Augustine to preach to them.® 

Now, nowhere does Augustine suggest that he had committed 
any part of this sermon to writing. Indeed with one exception it 
is hard to discover in his writings any suggestion that he was in the 
habit of writing his sermons. But the one passage we can discover 

1 Sermo Ixzxi, 8. 

2 Confess., vi, 6; Vita, 1; Contra Litt. Petiliarii, iii, 25. 
8 Ep. xxix, A.D. 395. 

Cir. Sermo cclii, 4. 

SEp. xxix, 4-6 

* Jbid, 7. 


1 bid, 10. 
8 Jbid, 11. 
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is significant. In his great work on the Trinity he says of a cer- 
tain sermon he had preached on this dogma: “I preached it to the 
people, and after I had preached it I wrote it.” ° Was this habitual 
with him? At first sight it would seem incredible that so busy a 
man should have been able to find time to commit his sermons to 
writing. But there remains the undeniable fact that he had copies 
of some at least of his sermons. For instance, when preaching on 
John, i. 51, he says: “Some time ago I spoke to you about these 
Angels who ascended and descended, but in case you have forgotten 
I will briefly remind you of what I said.” *° Again he repeats in 
one sermon eleven lines taken practically word for word from an- 
other ;** when preaching on Ps. Ixviii he twice refers to a previous 
sermon on Ps. xxxiv.’* When St. Paulinus had, as usual, deluged 
him with questions one of which concerned the expression, “They 
are full of children” in Ps. xvi, Augustine replied: “I have written a 
brief exposition of that Psalm, one I dictated long ago,” and he 
proceeds to give his explanation of the words “after examining the 
Greek MSS. to discover whether ‘filiis’ is a dative or a genitive, 
which latter the Greeks employ instead of the Latin ablative.” * 
On the other hand, he certainly spoke at times simply as the Spirit 
moved him. For example, when his auditory had shown their dis- 
gust at the folk whom the Apostle had in the Epistle just read to 
them described as saying: “Let us eat and drink, for tomorrow we 
die” (I Cor., xv, 32), Augustine said: “We will take that as the 
starting-point of our discussion; it shall be the hinge on which our 
sermon turns; the rest shall be brought into relation with it as the 
Lord may deign to suggest to us.” ** At another time, in a sermon 
preached presumably at Carthage, he opened his exposition of Ps. 
Ixxxvi by saying: “Only just now has our most blessed Father here 
present with us imposed this sermon on me. So sudden an order 
would overwhelm me were it not for the prayers of him who gave 


it; they must sustain me.” ** Still, he contrived to preach a fairly 


® De Trinitate, xv, 48. 

10 Tract. in Joann. (i, 51), vii, 23, where the reference is to Sermo cx-xii, 6. 

r vex x, 1, of the Sermones inediti, in P.L., XLVI, 843 and Enarr. on Ps. 
cxlix, i, 1. 
z y —, on Ps. lxviti, i, 14, and i, 15, refer respectively to Enarr. on Ps. xxxtv, 
ii. 4 and 3. 

18 Ep. cxlix, 5; cfr. Enarr. on Ps. xvi, 14. 

14 Sermo ccclxi, 1; cfr. Vita, 15. 

15 Enarr. on Ps. lxxxvi, i, 1. 
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long and certainly a most beautiful sermon! Yet the same ready 
preacher could say in effect that he found it difficult to preach to 
order.*® Perhaps the clearest light on his method of preparing him- 
self for a sermon is afforded by one he preached on the sin against 
the Holy Spirit. He says that he has hitherto avoided dealing with 
this “most abstruse question, not indeed because I had not many 
things to say which I had thought out on various aspects of it, nor 
that I had neglected ‘to ask, seek and knock’ on a point of such mo- 
ment, but because I was afraid that no words which might occur 
to me at the moment would adequately express the ideas I was 
slowly forming on the question.” ** Here, I think, we have the key 
to Augustine’s preparation for preaching; he prayed much, he 
thought much, he studied the Bible on the question he wished to 
treat of, and then, when he felt clear in his own mind, he spoke from 
the fullness of an illumined mind and of a heart on fire with zeal 
for the welfare of his flock. 

Many, however, may be tempted at this juncture to exclaim that 
this is all very well for a man like St. Augustine, the master of 
rhetoric, with his well-stored mind; but what of those whose duty 
it is to preach but who suffer from a complete lack of ideas? But 
Augustine himself has forestalled them: “There are, of course,” he 
says, “some who can speak well but who cannot think of anything 
to say. But if such people would but take a sermon carefully and 
thoughtfully written out by some one else, and, if, after learning 
it by heart, they give it out to the people, then—provided they do so 
in the name of him who wrote it—they do not wrong. And surely 
this is a useful practice, for many thus become preachers of the 
truth, though they be not ‘many masters.’”** Probably every 
preacher has at one time or another annexed some one else’s ser- 
mon. How many have publicly acknowledged whence they got it? 
Cresconius, the bumptious schoolmaster, had jeered at Augustine’s 
“pseudo-eloquence,” as he dubbed it, but Augustine reminds him 
that, though a preacher may be flouted by men, yet never is he by 
God.** 


16 De Catechizandis Rudibus, 14. 

17 Sermo Ixzxi, 8. 

18 De Doctrina Christiana, iv, 62; see St. Chrysostom, Hom. on the Epistle to 
the Hebrews, iii, 5. 
19 Contra Cresconium, i, 7. 
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The one thing needful, he insists, is clarity, and he points out how 
wonderfully clear are the Biblical writers: “The words they make 
use of hardly seem to be so much employed by them as to flow spon- 
taneously from the very subject they are dealing with; they flow, 
like Wisdom, from her own home.” * And while he acknowledges 
that he himself is anxious to please his hearers, even when saying 
unpleasant things to them,”* yet he adds the comforting thought that 
even he is always less pleased with his sermons than are his hearers, 
for he feels afterwards that he has not really said what he wanted 
to say nor precisely in the way he wanted,” or, he expresses it else- 
where, the one object of a preacher is “so to handle his words that 
the truth may be made clear, may please, may move.” ** This con- 
viction makes him contemptuous of eloquence falsely so called— 
“What is the use of a golden key if it will not open the door?” *— 
though he acknowledges that he has known some preachers who, 
“though their speech is only so much foam, are yet sound in the 
faith!” ** The fact that his whole practice was based on deep-seated 
principles like these gives additional force to his statement that just 
as the first, second, third, and indeed all the steps in our journey 
towards God are humility, so too he would endorse Demosthenes’ 
famous dictum that the same applies to eloquence: the first, second, 
third, and indeed all the stages in it are summed up in the one word 
“pronunciation,” ** for you must get to the hearts of your hearers 
through their understanding, and how can you do that if they are 
not clear as to what you are saying? 

Preaching he regarded as “the Lord’s table; he who ministers 
there has no right to defraud the guests, least of all guests so hungry 
as your eagerness shows you are.” ** 

Not every preacher in Africa was an Augustine. Few, if any, 
had had his wonderful training. Indeed many of the bishops seem 
to have been, if not illiterate, at any rate unpolished. But people 
who were inclined to criticize their sermons on this score would have 
met with short shrift from the Bishop of Hippo. 

20 De Doctrina Christiana, iv. 10. 

21 Sermo Ilxii, 9; “Conamur luculenter et delectabiliter vobis dicere.” 
22 De Catechiz. Rudibus, 3; cir. De Doctrina Christiana, iv, 2, 4, 8. 
23 De Doctrina Christiana, iv, 61. 

24 Ibid, iv, 26 

25 De origine anima, i, 3. 


26 Ep. cxviti, 22. 
27 Tract. in Joann., ix, 9. 
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“When people who apparently excel in the rhetorical arts wish to 
become Christians, we have to be more particularly careful in their 
case to bring home to them the fact that they have to steep them- 
selves in Christian humility. They have to learn not to despise 
preachers whom they discover to be more careful to avoid mistakes 
in morals than in speech, who would never dream of putting on the 
same level cultivated speaking and a clean heart, who in fact prefer 
the latter to the former. They have to realize that, just as the soul is 
of more importance than the body, so are ideas more important than 
words. This will teach them that they have to be just as keen on 
hearing truth-telling sermons rather than eloquent ones, as they pre- 
fer to have friends who are prudent rather than beautiful. They 
must be made to understand that it is not the voice which reaches 
the ears of God but the heart’s affections. Then they will not sneer 
when they hear bishops or ministers using solecisms and barbarous 
expressions in their prayers to God, or patently not understanding 
the words they use, or punctuating phrases wrongly. Such things 
have of course to be corrected so that the people may be able to say 
‘Amen’ to something they really understand. But those will patiently 
put up with them who have learned that, whereas in the courts it is 
the sound that we praise, in the church it is the intention. Forensic 
displays may perchance be ‘bona dictio,’ never ‘benedictio.’” 8 





28 De Catechizandis Rudibus, 13. 
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PRACTICAL ASCETICAL NOTES FOR PRIESTS 
By C. C. Martinpate, S.J., M.A. 


IV. The New Man 


In a famous passage, the tremendous sense of which we do not 
exhaust when we restrict our use of it to proving Baptism by it, Our 
Lord said we had to be born “anew”—born a second time—and 
from “above.” We have to be a “new” man: and St. Paul develops 
the idea of the new self, and St. John’s use of the word “new” 
throughout his Apocalypse deserves close attention. 

The first Christians really did feel that a new thing had come into 
the world, Christ—new indeed, continuous with the past, seeing that 
He was born of Mary; a “new creation,” seeing He had no human 
father. Christ was in every way new amongst men by His life and 
doctrine and power; and we are a new race because of Him. The 
Christians really did feel themselves to be what they were, a new 
phenomenon upon the earth, with all that newness that is so beauti- 
fully insisted on in the ritual for the blessing of the font. 

Today we are confronted by the claim that all that “newness” is 
indeed antiquated, dead wood, cumbering litter, to be not merely al- 
lowed to crumble and be wafted away by new vital winds sweeping 
over the world, but to be smashed up where it still possesses any 
relics of solidity, and to be positively got rid of. 

Almost any page of Bolshevik propaganda will contain the word 
“new” often repeated. Even advertisements of tours in Russia will 
describe it as the land where society is being “reshaped.” A new 
mam is to be created, deliberately and artificially constructed; a new 
culture is to be imposed, so truly new that any element that went to 
produce the old culture must be considered bad and forbidden just 
because it was included in that old culture (for example, Latin and 
Greek), or any philosophical book previous to Marx. Thus, a new 
society will be formed, sharply cut away from the old one. Obvious- 
ly, logically, there can be no room for God, soul or religion or indeed 
any sanctioned morality in such a man, culture or society; for that 
would be to start from philosophical ideas, discarded along with the 
old world in which they operated, and in the new world you cannot so 
much as tell what the new society will think, for it does not yet 
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exist, and its “mind” is to be the result of its members having been 
forced to do a certain number of things over a fairly long period. 
I need not say that all this is already a “philosophy” just as much as 
anything ever was, and Russia has plenty of philosophers of her 
own, and it is absurd to speak as though the “new man” were being 
allowed to form himself, for he is being put together just as de- 
liberately, mechanically and indeed cruelly as the composite animals 
in that ghastly book, “The Island of Dr. Moreau.” And even more 
absurd are Mr. Kurella’s contentions, for example, when he asserts 
that every revolution has been made by the will of the people in 
revolt against intolerable conditions—a theory flattering indeed to 
the people, but perfectly alien to facts. For no revolution ever has 
been made by the will of the people, and this one least of any; for, 
if you had to find one psychological phenomenon proper to the Rus- 
sian people, it would be that they have, and for long have had, no 
will and no chance of developing one. No, revolutions are made by 
a very small minority of men who have clear ideas, who use others 
with clear ideas (however out of touch with reality such ideas may 
be), and who then with great determination apply these ideas to 
inflammable folk, who are again a minority of young men and 
women, especially university students, and enormous quantities of 
people who suffer but have no determination of their own. 
However, the minorities exist, are very determined, and are able 
to inflame. Masses of inflammable men do exist—first and fore- 
most, the millions of unemployed and the unhappy. The Holy 
Father recognizes this to the full. In his Casti Connubii he sees that 
immense quantities of men are so unhappy that they do not’see how 
chaos could make them any worse off; and for my part, in the very 
poor districts of London, I see—besides the huge numbers of people 
thoroughly taken in by the formulas, slogans, and perfectly untrue 
accounts of what is happening well or ill elsewhere—quantities too 
of young men and women so bored with inactivity, so exasperated 
by having nothing to use their strength on, so driven desperate by 
the spectacle of youth passing without its ever having accomplished 
anything whatsoever, and therefore so unable to respect themselves 
or to have any sense of their own personality, that they provide the 
most perfectly prepared fuel for the revolutionary flame. They do 
not really believe in Bolshevism in the slightest: they are really ar- 
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rant young individualists, all of them; but those who have any 
strength left are “spoiling for a fight,” while the others, too despon- 
dent and too apathetic (like the mass of Russians), will fall which- 
ever way they are pushed. Who is administering the push? 

Not we. A writer recently made a list of communist papers which 
have recently doubled their circulation, and can issue supplements 
eagerly bought up by many thousands in a week, and asks: “How 
many Catholic papers have recently doubled their circulation?” On 
the other hand, I have seen Catholic churches outside of which no 
Catholic paper was being sold, but—not Communist papers indeed, 
but our unthinkably vulgar Sunday press, thoroughly sensational, 
and as lecherous as it dares to be. This was what so many of the 
outstreaming congregation were purchasing. The author also made 
lists of the new book-shops purveying revolutionary literature that 
had been opened within a month; of collections made for such prop- 
aganda (amounting in the case of one drive to $50,000) ; and of 
social and sports’ clubs, all of them “Red,” and asked how many 
attractive little Catholic book-shops have been opened, not in a month, 
but in a year; for what social purposes we have recently raised 
$50,000; and what attention we are giving to new social centres, de- 
spite all our invective directed against mixed marriages. 

I know that in any article, maybe, one has to be lopsided for rea- 
sons of space; and in these, which are by a Catholic priest for 
Catholic priests, one may have the right and even duty to be still 
more lopsided, for we want to utter our mea culpa somewhere, and 
had better do so in our own publications and leave others to make 
our excuses. But here my point is that “we” share in the responsi- 
bility for having, if not made, at least allowed the situation to be- 
come possible. 

To take just those last points,—though this is far from the most 
important phase. Our Catholic press is much better than it was; 
but much of it is read by a tiny minority of our Catholic minority, 
while some of it is always on the edge of extinction. I suppose the 
Christian Scientists are richer as a body than Catholics: but I should 
have supposed that Catholics were rich enough to do at least a tenth 
of what Christian Science does in the line precisely of book-shops, 
reading rooms, and comfortable rest rooms. But we do not. Chris- 
tian Science has so wisely turned its attention to what is wanted, and 
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we haven’t. If we say: “Ah, but Catholics do not want to read. 
They simply do not read. For the few who do, we supply plenty of 
pious literature.” I fear I must ask myself whether that is really 
true, for plenty of Catholics do read, but read what is not Catholic. 
And suppose it were true that they do not read as much as others. 
Is that at all our fault? I do not know what sort of education is 
given in American schools. But I know that in numbers of English 
schools very little reading of any value at all is done. The books 
simply are not there. If you inquire about that, you are often told: 
“There is so little they can be given!” It is tacitly recognized that 
boys and girls do not want endlessly to read pious literature and 
rightly, for you can’t be explicitly pious all day long, whether as 
child or as adolescent. And then so much of our pious literature is, 
or has been, atrocious, and it is recognized that there isn’t very much 
intelligent Catholic stuff to give them (though there is vastly more 
than there was and “interestingly” intelligent too); but it is not 
always clearly seen that the teachers, lay or religious, often do not 
themselves read. It may even be difficult to see how to combine the 
recollected life of nuns with general reading; it is often felt as semi- 
irreligious so much as to be interested in general topics. Hence, 
either they do not read, remain aloof from the current interests and 
ambitions, and have no chance of playing an adequate part in gen- 
eral life (get pushed out, disregarded to a degree quite out of pro- 
portion to their numbers, personal qualities, or even intelligence), or 
they nourish their awakening intelligence and sympathies with mate- 
rial derived almost wholly (in England) from non-Catholic sources. 

It is quite true that in the United States and, I think to a lesser 
degree, in Great Britain serious studies of social principles are being 
produced; but (1) we haven’t yet formed a public opinion among 
Catholics as to such things; (2) still less have we created a deter- 
mined Catholic drive and determination, especially among the laity, 
towards rectification of collective social sin; and (3) the whole topic 
of books, reading, the formation of the intelligence, goes far beyond 
the topic of social reform in the narrower sense, at least as I have 
been reflecting on it here. 


(To be continued) 




















PROCEDURAL LAW OF THE CODE 
By StanisLaus Woyrwop, O.F.M., LL.B 


Reinstatement in Former Position 

We saw in the previous discussion of the Procedural Law that, 
when a sentence has become final and unassailable, there is no ordi- 
nary legal means to stop the execution of the sentence. The law 
supposes that the party against whom the sentence was pronounced 
has deliberately failed to make use of the legal means of attacking 
the sentence and has acquiesced in the decision of the court, or (in 
case of sentences from which no appeal is granted in law or from 
two uniform sentences in two different courts) that the sentence is a 
just pronouncement according to law and facts. Such a supposition 
or presumption, as the law calls it, is unassailable. In last month’s 
issue we saw what cases in Canon Law become final and unassail- 
able. Now, we wish to consider the extraordinary means given by 
the Code to combat an unassailable sentence. 


Conditions Under Which Reinstatement In Former Position 
Is Granted 


If neither the remedy of appeal nor the complaint of nullity is 
available against a sentence, one may have recourse to the extraor- 
dinary remedy of reinstatement in one’s former position within the 
limitations specified in Canons 1687-1688, and provided that the in- 
justice of the res iudicata is manifest. The injustice is not con- 
sidered manifestly established unless : 


(1) the sentence was based on documents which were later found 
to be false; 

(2) documents were afterwards discovered which peremptorily 
prove new facts of such a nature that they demand a contrary 
decision; 

(3) the sentence was issued to the damage of one party by the 
fraud of the other; 

(4) a precept of law was evidently neglected (Canon 1905). 

The meaning of reinstatement in one’s former position is given 
by Canon 1689 which reads: “The effect is that all things are put in 
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the same position as they were before the damage was inflicted, ex- 
cept that rights acquired by others in good faith before the petition 
for reinstatement remain undisturbed.” 

Canon 1687 rules that the one who petitions for reinstatement 
must prove that the injury he has suffered through the sentence is 
not imputable to him, for, if it is the party’s own fault that he did 
not produce the proofs which would have secured a sentence in his 
favor, he has to suffer the penalty of his own neglect. 

Canon 1688 determines the period of time within which one may 
ask for the reinstatement after a final and unassailable sentence has 
been given against him. In the case of minors, the petition must be 
made within four years after attaining their majority; in the case of 
majors or legal persons, within four years after suffering the injury 
or after the cessation of the impediment which prevented them from 
acting. As the execution of the sentence is supposed to have inflict- 
ed the injury, prompt action against the sentence is necessary if one 
wants to obtain the benefit of a new trial. 

The reasons admitted in law for the petition of reinstatement are 
very important for, unless one of those reasons is proved to exist, 
the petition cannot be admitted by the court. The four reasons are 
specifically enumerated in Canon 1905, but a word of explanation on 
each of them will be useful. 

(1) The sentence was based on documents which were later 
found to be false-——One must inquire whether the proof by docu- 
ment was the chief proof offered in the trial, for, even if a document 
which had been put in evidence was later on proved not to be genu- 
ine, the sentence can not be attacked if it is not based on that docu- 

ment but on other proof offered during the trial. How would one 
know that the sentence was based on a certain document? If the 
judge observes the precept of the Code which requires him to state 
in his sentence the reasons on which it is based and which induced 
him to judge in favor of or against the defendant, it will be possible 
to know whether the sentence was based on documents which later 
on proved to be false. It is immaterial, in so far as the benefit of 
reinstatement is concerned, whether the documents were presented 
to the court in good or bad faith, but the party who in bad faith 
presented false documents has no right to attack the sentence because 
it was based on those documents. An ancient principle of Canon 
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Law states that nobody may be permitted to profit by his own fraud 
or deceit. 

(2) If documents were afterwards discovered which peremptorily 
prove new facts of such a nature that they demand a contrary de- 
cision.—The important points are: (1) that the documents were 
discovered too late, which means that sufficient efforts had been made 
to find the necessary evidence, and (2) that the newly discovered 
documents prove peremptorily new facts. The sentence was based 
on a certain state of facts, which were considered sufficiently estab- 
lished, and the sentence applied the law to that state of facts. 
If at this late date a party to the lawsuit claims to have found proof 
through documents that the facts accepted as true by the court are 
false, he will have to produce documents which are above all sus- 
picion, and which so clearly and unmistakably prove a new state of 
facts essentially different from those on which the sentence was 
based that the court should grant an opportunity to carry the mat- 
ter into court. 

(3) The sentence was issued to the damage of one party through 
the fraud of the other.—This third reason why a reinstatement into 
the former position is granted is evident, for the law will not allow 
one of the parties to commit fraud and to deceive the court so as to 
move it to do an objective injustice to the other party by the sen- 
tence. The party who asserts that the sentence was obtained through 
fraud of the other party must prove the fraud and show that the 
sentence was a result of the fraud. Moreover, he has to explain to 
the court the reason why he waited with his complaint about the 
fraud of his adversary until the sentence had become a res tudicata. 
An ancient rule of law runs to the effect that one’s tardiness is harm- 
ful to one’s interests (Regula Iuris 25 in Sexto). If a party can 
prove that he did not have knowledge and proof of the fraud until 
this time and that such ignorance was not due to his carelessness or 
neglect, the delay will not hurt his interests. 

(4) A precept of law was evidently neglected—The fourth and 
last reason why reinstatement into the former position will be grant- 
ed is because a precept of law has evidently been neglected. The 
precept of law which was neglected may be either a general or a par- 
ticular law, contract, last will, etc. Furthermore, the neglect of 
canonical precepts concerning the formalities of ecclesiastical trials 
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may also entitle to the reinstatement. There is a difference of opin- 
ion among commentators on the Code concerning the neglect of 
formalities because, as some of them point out, these formalities are 
ordained for the protection of the rights of the parties to a trial in 
court, and if they do not object to the omission at the time of the 
trial, they are considered to have waived their right. Other com- 
mentators seem to be of the opinion that the evident neglect of pre- 
scribed formalities entitles the party who sustained injury through 
the neglect to petition for reinstatement in his former position. Con- 
cerning this controversy, it seems to us that a distinction should be 
made between cases in which formalities were neglected with the 
knowledge and the interpretative consent of the parties and cases in 
which fraud, error, ignorance deprived one of the parties of a valu- 
able right in prosecuting or defending a case. 


Court to which Petition for Reinstatement is to be Presented 

The judge who issued the sentence is competent to grant reinstate- 
ment in the former position, except in the case in which it is peti- 
tioned for reason of neglect by the judge of a precept of law, in 
which case the reinstatement is granted by the court of appeal 
(Canon 1906). 

The reinstatement is to be petitioned from the same court which 
pronounced the sentence against which one offers the petition in 
three of the four cases in which reinstatement is permitted by Canon 
1905. If reinstatement is sought for the reason of evident neglect 
of a precept of law (cfr. Canon 1905, §2, n.4), the court which 
issued the sentence is incompetent to grant reinstatement and the 
petition must be presented to the court of appeal. The law of Canon 
1906 is easily applied if there is question of the petition for rein- 
statement against a sentence which has stayed in the first court. 
When there is question of petitioning reinstatement against a sen- 
tence of the court of appeal, to what court is the petition to be made 
and what court can grant it—the court of the first instance or the 
court of appeal? Wernz-Vidal distinguish between a sentence merely 
confirmed by the court of appeal, and a sentence of the court of ap- 
peal which reverses or modifies the sentence of the first court. These 
authors point out that the real harm has been done by the first court 
and the mere confirmation of the sentence by the court of appeal 
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does not add any injury to the injury done by the first court. Be- 
sides, the summoning and examination of the parties in the case of 
the reinstatement is far less difficult in the first court because it is 
near the residence of the parties. However, it seems to us that 
whenever the court of appeal has pronounced sentence,. whether that 
sentence confirms the decision of the inferior court or reverses or 
modifies it, the sentence is that of the court of appeal, not of the 
lower court, and the appeal has taken the case out of the hands of 
the court of the first instance and finished its jurisdiction in the 
matter. The petition for reinstatement against a sentence of the 
court of appeal should be presented to and acted upon by the court 
of appeal, because that is the court which issued the sentence against 
which relief is sought. 

If reinstatement is petitioned for reason of evident neglect of a 
precept of law, the Code prescribes that the court of appeal, not the 
court which issued the sentence, is competent. The reason for not 
making the same court competent to grant reinstatement in the case 
seems to be the fear that the judge may be prejudiced and may not 
want to admit that he neglected a precept of law. Besides, nobody 
is to be judge in his own cause, and the law wants to save both judge 
and petitioner from embarrassment and give free scope to justice. 
To what court of appeal should the petition be made if one objects 
to a sentence of the court of appeal for reason of neglect of a pre- 
cept of law? ‘Ordinarily, the diocesan court is the court of the first 
instance, then in appeal the case goes to the court of the archdiocese 
(or, if the first court is that of an archdiocese, that archdiocese has 
to choose once for all, with approval of the Holy See, another diocese 
as court of appeal). There is no ordinary higher tribunal in the 
case under discussion, for the Sacred Roman Rota is not competent 
to judge cases from courts of appeal when the sentence has become 
a res iudicata (cfr. Canon 1599, §1, n.2). A petition to the Holy 
See for reinstatement into the former position seems to be the only 
way to obtain the favor. 


Consequences of Reinstatement in Former Position 

The petition for reinstatement in one’s former position suspends 
the sentence, if the execution of it has not yet begun. If, however, 
probable indications give reason to suspect that the petition was 
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made for the purpose of delaying the execution, the judge may order 
that the sentence be executed, but the petitioner of the reinstatement 

must be given sufficient security that he will be indemnified in case 

reinstatement is granted to him (Canon 1907). 

Prompt action in court for one’s rights is important; wherefore, 

if one has the remedy of appeal or of complaint of nullity against 

a sentence, one should make use of them in due time. If no other 

means is open than the petition for reinstatement, that petition 

should be made before the execution of the sentence has begun, for 

then such execution is stayed. Even if the judge thinks he has rea- 
son to suspect that the petition was made for the purpose of delaying 
the execution, and though he may order the execution to proceed 
notwithstanding the petition, the petitioner is protected because the 
judge must demand security of the one in whose favor the sentence 
is ordered to be executed. If the petitioner obtains the reinstate- 
ment, he will be fully indemnified. On the other hand, if the peti- 
tion for reinstatement is not presented until after the execution of 
the sentence, it may be impossible for the petitioner to get the full 
benefit of the reinstatement, because, if the object of the controversy 
has been transferred by the winning party to a third party who was 
in good faith when acquiring the object from the one that by au- 
thority of the court had the right to it, the third party cannot be 
molested even if the petitioner for reinstatement wins his point (cfr. 
Canon 1689). The full benefit of the reinstatement has the effect 
that the litigating parties are put into the position they held before 
the lawsuit was begun; it is as though there had been no action in 
court between them. The cost of the trial must, of course, be met 
by the litigating parties and it is within the discretion of the court 
to decide whether plaintiff or defendant or both shall pay the cost. 


Costs of Trials and Gratuitous Legal Service 

In civil trials the parties may be forced to pay a certain sum in, 
view of the judicial expenditures, unless they are exempted from 
this burden in accordance with the provisions of Canons 1914-1916 
(Canon 1908). 

The Code speaks of the costs of the trial in civil cases, because in 
these cases the parties ask for the services of the court for their own 
benefit and it is but fair that the officials necessary for this service 
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should be recompensed from the fees that the court assesses. Be- 
sides the persons constituting the tribunal, there are other expendi- 
tures—e.g., compensation to witnesses for the time lost and ex- 
penses incurred for coming to court, compensation for the services 
of procurators, advocates, experts. Some of the old canonists con- 
sidered the payment of costs as a penalty for engaging in litigation 
without a legitimate reason, and the law supposed that the loser of 
the case was guilty of litigating without a good reason and should 
therefore pay all costs, including the expenditures which the winner 
had made in the prosecution of the case. The Code prescribes that 
as a rule the loser pays the costs and the expenditures of the winner, 
as will be seen under Canons 1910-1912. The gratuitous legal serv- 
ices to the poor are regulated by Canons 1914-1916. 


Manner of Fixing Costs and Compensation to Attorneys, 
Proxies, Copyists, Witnesses 


The bishops of an ecclesiastical province in a Provincial Council 
or in a convention should fix a schedule of taxes, and define the 
amounts to be paid by the parties for judicial expenditures ; further- 
more, they should decree the amounts of the fees of the attorneys 
and proxies employed by the parties, fees for the translation and 
transcription of instruments, for their comparison with the originals 
and the attestation that they are true copies, and for the copying of 
documents from the archives. 

The judge may at his discretion demand that a deposit be made 
in advance with the chancery of the court or sufficient security given 
to cover the costs of the court, the indemnification of the witnesses, 
and the compensation due to experts by the party who requests their 
services, or by the plaintiff, if the court calls experts ex officio (Canon 
1909). 

The bishops of ecclesiastical provinces are commanded by the Code 
to fix a schedule of taxes for the services of the court and for other 
persons who perform some work or service for either plaintiff or 
defendant in connection with ecclesiastical trials. Such regulations 
affect all the dioceses of the province. In all Councils and meetings 
of ecclesiastical persons decisions on the business that is before them 
are to be made by the consent of the plurality of the persons entitled 
to a vote or decision on the matter to be settled by that body. Since 
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every case differs in the length of time (1.e., the number of sessions 
required), the amount of work to be done both by the officials of the 
tribunal and by other persons assisting the parties, the fees must be 
determined in such a manner that they are applicable to all cases on 
the basis of hours, or sessions, or some other system by which a 
reasonable fee can be fixed in advance for court fees and compensa- 
tion to other persons working for either plaintiff or defendant in 
court or out of court in affairs connected with the case. The taxes 
fixed by the Holy See for the tribunals of the Sacred Roman Rota 
and the Signatura Apostolica (cfr. Acta Ap. Sedis, I, 33) are help- 
ful as a guide in the estimation of the relative costs of the various 
acts, services, etc., but the figures given there in Italian lire would 
be entirely inadequate under the economic system of the United 
States. 

The judge of the ecclesiastical court may demand a deposit of 
money or some security from the parties to guarantee the payment of 
costs of the court and compensation for the work of the witnesses 
and experts. The Code does not state whether plaintiff or defendant 
is to make the deposit of money or securities for the costs of the 
court. The plaintiff seems to be the one who should make the de- 
posit, for the action is conducted for his benefit. The judge may 
moreover demand a deposit from both plaintiff and defendant for 
the compensation of the witnesses and experts that either requests 
the court to summon. If experts are appointed by the judge ex 
officio, the deposit for defraying the compensation due to them may 
be demanded from the plaintiff. The Code does not make it obliga- 
tory for the judge to demand a deposit but leaves it to his discretion. 


What Party to a Lawsuit Has to Pay the Costs 

The party who loses the case must as a rule repay to the winner the 
costs of both the principal case and any incidental case which de- 
veloped from the main case. If either the plaintiff or the defendant 
litigated without justification, the guilty party must be condemned 
also to repair the damages (Canon IgI0). 

Either plaintiff or defendant may be the loser in the case. Ordi- 
narily the loser has to pay all costs, those of the court and those of 
the other party and of course his own. Moreover, if the loser, either 
plaintiff or defendant, has entered into the litigation without a just 
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cause and cannot prove to the court that he was in good faith, he 
will be considered as having engaged in the lawsuit in bad faith, and 
the law commands the judge to condemn him to pay damages to the 
other party—e.g., for vexation, loss of time, possible injury to his 
reputation and business, or whatever damages he can prove to the 
judge to have come to him through the lawsuit. The heavy burdens 
put on the loser, and especially on a loser who had no just cause or 
claim to engage in the lawsuit, are intended to deter the Catholic 
people from going to law unnecessarily. One may object and say 
that the defendant does not go to law but merely appears in court 
because he is forced to do so by the plaintiff. As a rule, no court 
will accept a complaint against another unless the one complaining 
can prove that he tried to get from the other person what he sin- 
cerely believed the other to owe him. Now, if for instance a busi- 
ness firm claims that some parish owes it money on a contract for 
goods delivered or work performed, it is evident that such a firm 
does not complain to the bishop’s court about non-payment until the 
parish has refused or paid no attention to repeated requests for pay- 
ment. When the complaint finally goes to the diocesan court and the 
administrator of the parish is summoned (usually the pastor is the 
administrator), the parish should not let it come to a lawsuit if it 
is plain that the obligation to pay exists, and that the business house 
has a right to payment because it is due or overdue. If in spite of 
the clear obligation the parish does engage in the lawsuit and neces- 
sarily loses, it has to pay not only what it owes but costs and dam- 
ages because it frivolously engaged in a lawsuit. 


Cases in which Costs may be Divided between Plaintiff 
and Defendant 


(1) If the plaintiff or defendant only partially lost what they 
claimed, or (2) if the lawsuit was carried on between blood relations 
or relations by marriage, or (3) if the case dealt with a very difficult 
question, or (4) in any other lawsuit for a just and grave reason, the 
judge may at his discretion distribute all or a portion of the costs of 
the trial among the parties, and he shall embody this adjustment in 
the text of the sentence (Canon 1912). 

If there are several persons as co-plaintiffs or co-defendants and 
several persons are losers in the case, the judge should make the 
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payment of the costs joint and several if the obligation is solidary; 
otherwise the several losers should be assessed to pay their propor- 
tionate share of the costs (Canon 1912). 

If there is a solidarity of interest in the object of the lawsuit be- 
tween several plaintiffs or defendants (e.g., a piece of land bought 
by several jointly from several joint owners or a damage suit in 
which several in conspiracy had done the damage), the object or 
obligation concerning which the lawsuit was instituted belongs 
equally to the several plaintiffs or defendants, and the losers are each 
and every one liable for the whole obligation and also for the whole 
costs. If no such solidarity of interest exists, the judge will rule 
how much each has to pay as his share in the object of the lawsuit 
and also a share of the costs. 


Concerning Appeal from Assessment of Costs 

From the ruling of the court on the expenditures no strict appeal 
is permitted, but the party who believes himself aggrieved may 
within ten days raise an objection before the same judge, who can 
again consider this matter and correct and change the ruling on the 
costs. An appeal from the sentence of the principal cause implies an 
appeal from the ruling on the costs of the trial (Canon 1913). 

The rule laid down in Canon 1913 is clear and definite. No ap- 
peal to a higher court is granted on the question of the costs of the 
trial, but permission is granted to request the judge who conducted 
the trial to reconsider the assessment of costs. This request must be 
made within ten days after the notification of the assessment which is 
done when the sentence is made known to the parties, for, as we have 
seen, the sentence must contain the assessment of costs. If the case 
admits of appeal, the party who appeals need not specifically appeal 
from the assessment of costs, for the appeal against the sentence in 
the case implies appeal from the costs of the trial. 





THE FUNCTION OF THE MOTION PICTURE 
By Paut E. Campsett, A.M., Litt.D. 


Educational motion pictures have a definite and important func- 
tion in education. It behooves educators to delimit properly this 
function of the motion picture. Many research projects have over- 
reached themselves in the conclusions drawn. These conclusions 
point to the day when the perfectly developed motion picture will 
supersede not only the textbook but the teacher. Students of research 
make bold to say that books of any kind are a very artificial record 
of human knowledge and do not function effectively as a tool for 
teaching. The teacher, too, must yield place to this modern dynamic 
in teaching procedure. 

The teacher is not greatly alarmed. There are some teaching 
procedures to which other visual aids are a greater help than the 
motion picture, and every visual aid functions better with than with- 
out the teacher. The flexibility of procedure that enables the school 
to cope with the great problem of individual differences depends upon 
the genius of the true teacher. The mere exposure of children to 
pictures is not an educational process and will provide no funda- 
mental and lasting results. The supposition that the motion picture 
of its very nature provokes and holds attention is not in accord with 
the facts. Freeman concluded that the attention of pupils to the 
presentation of a moving picture film is not 100 per cent, and is not 
appreciably higher than the attention of pupils to the teacher-chart 
situation. The pictures used must provide a stimulating educative 
situation, must provide interest and motive that will lead the pupil 
to effortful response. The various visual aids are merely legitimate 
teaching devices for developing clear thinking and more efficient 
learning in natural, normal classroom situations. Despite the rapid 
development and the technical perfection of the motion picture and 
more recently of the talking picture, the living voice of the teacher 
remains the vital force in the teaching process. Visual devices help 
the teacher in his work; they are aids in the teaching process. 

We get a clear view of the value and the function of the motion 
picture and other visual aids when we compare them one with 
another. Perhaps there is no better way to measure the worth of 
this modern teaching device than by actual experiment in the real 
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classroom situation. Such investigation demonstrates the value of 
the motion picture and of other visual aids with which it is set in 
contrast. Research work has revealed that visual materials of the 
right sort may be used effectively in nearly every step of the teaching 
process, and are valuable and necessary in developing every type of 
lesson or activity in modern classroom procedure. 

The specific findings of the Commonwealth Fund Study are of 
great interest. The first results of this study were presented by 
Dr. Freeman in 1924. It is doubtful whether any later research 
work in this field has contributed more to a true pedagogical use of 
all visual materials. This study made clear that the motion picture 
is supplementary to other means of instruction, not a substitute for 
them; that books and illustrative material of all kinds must always 
supplement each other ; and that the concrete aids now available help 
the pupil to build up a rich background which will serve as a basis 
for comparing, for judging and for acquiring new knowledge. 

Dr. Freeman presents as an obvious conclusion that pictures have 
a legitimate function. There is no insinuation that the new device 
will ever evolve to a point where it will supersede both the textbook 
and the teacher. He advocates the study of the nature of the instruc- 
tion to be given and of the pupil’s previous acquaintance with the 
objects to be presented; this study will reveal the relative efficacy of 
verbal instruction and visual instruction. There are types of subject- 
matter that do not readily lend themselves to presentation through 
pictures. This difficulty forces authors to resort to verbal discussion 
and explanation. If a picture will not serve to express an idea, they 
press language into service. Pictures are not likely to become a 
substitute for language. The distinction here necessary is one that 
has been previously made, namely, the distinction between concrete 
experience and thought, between the foundation of thought and 
thought itself. We can say only that pictures are a superior means 
of contact with certain kinds of experience of a concrete sort. Only 
intensive study and analysis of the curriculum will determine what 
can be best taught with the aid of pictures. 

Freeman presents many interesting conclusions. He says, for 
instance, that classroom maps were found more effective in impart- 
ing information concerning the routes and portages of the French 
explorers than a film based on French explorations in the United 
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States. His study revealed that oral instruction illustrated by maps 
followed by film instruction is more effective than pure film instruc- 
tion; that a stereopticon lecture followed by film instruction is more 
effective than two showings of the same film; that pupils living in 
an inland city who have not experienced seeing the “tide going out 
to sea” can be taught this fact more effectively by a motion picture 
film than by oral instruction; that the teacher’s ability to call the 
attention of the pupils to important facts and relationships is missing 
in the films used and should be supplied if possible; and that the 
motion picture films employed in the study are inflexible units which 
lack the flexibility of the teacher-language-chart situation. The 
author notes that the word stereograph, slide, still picture, map or 
diagram can be substituted for the “word chart” in the compound 
word “‘teacher-language-chart”; thus, any one of the time-honored 
visual devices is superior in flexibility to the newer motion picture as 
at present employed. Freeman modestly protests that he has not 
exhausted the research problems in this field. Certainly it is a field 
that invites investigation on the part of research students in 
education. 

The sum total of the pupils’ previous experiences determines in 
many cases the relative importance of visual and verbal instruction. 
The James experiment with a series of educational films demon- 
strated the superior effectiveness of the film in lessons dealing with 
matters that the pupil could not interpret in the light of his past 
experience, as, for instance, intricate biological facts. But have we 
determined or can we determine the exact point in a child’s experi- 
ence with the material world where he becomes capable of the 
development of abstract ideas, where he has laid the foundation for 
thought, reflection, generalization, application? This is a difficulty 
that demands extensive and exact research—research that will 
analyse the entire curriculum with a view to determining the proper 
method of instruction. 

Dr. Freeman speaks at length of the comparative value of motion 
picture film and the other common and less expensive visual aids— 
slides, stereographs and still pictures. Experimentation led to the 
conclusion that the motion picture film is superior within a restricted 
range of subjects. But the older visual devices are as effective or 
more effective in a much more extensive range of subjects. We 
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are tempted to base the division upon the need of motion in certain 
cases to give effective instruction. Freeman does not reach that con- 
clusion. He admits that the difference may be due to the respective 
merits of the films or to the nature of the subject-matter. Experi- 
ments that allowed only the subtitles of the films as verbal explanation 
of the still pictures, place the latter at a disadvantage. Other experi- 
ments permitting the usual comments demonstrated that the slide, 
the still picture, or the stereograph is not inferior to our present 
informational motion picture films. This is startling in view of the 
popular prejudice in favor of the motion picture. But educational 
motion pictures have not confined themselves to the field where they 
are essentially superior, the field of motion. Aside from the cases 
where motion promotes the ready comprehension of an object and 
where motion makes the objective attractive and stimulates the inter- 
est and attention of the learner, there is no definite advantage on the 
side of the motion picture. The still picture permits analysis and 
initiates an active attitude on the part of the pupil. It affords the 
teacher greater scope in the exercise of that vital influence which is 
the prime factor in effective teaching. Oral comment readily accom- 
modates itself to the present need, and the skillful teacher can time 
the picture and the comment to individual differences of successive 
classes. The teacher can likewise supply demonstration where neces- 
sary in teaching certain acts of skill. 

In the teaching of science we have a proper field for demonstra- 
tion by the teacher. Experiments by Hollis and Rolfe made clear 
the superiority of teacher demonstration. Constant factors are, of 
course, the personality of the teacher and the opportunity to vary 
the presentation to meet the specific needs of a given group of 
pupils. Freeman found demonstration, where possible, superior to 
the film in the teaching of skills. But the need of motion gives the 
film an advantage over both the slide and the stereograph. 

Modern methods of instruction have at least one merit; they are 
superior to the older methods in awakening interest in a subject and 
stimulating activity. Experiments indicate that the film does not 
supply a superior medium. The mental and physical results of 
certain studies in health education do not demand the use of films. 
The film groups were not definitely superior to the non-film groups; 
the stimulus to activity, as shown in health habits and follow-up 
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reading on the subject, is not any greater with than without the film. 

When we limit our consideration to the ability to furnish a peculiar 
type of content of experience, we find the film superior. Hollis found 
the film more effective as an introduction than as a summary of a 
small unit of instruction. His findings are of little value without 
analysis; other investigators profess that their studies demonstrate 
the film most effective as a summary of material already presented 
orally or through pictures. Teachers frequently relate as an evi- 
dence of interest that pupils request a second showing of a picture. 
Such a request from the active pupil indicates that the film has worth 
as a summary of the unit of instruction. 

Certainly the superiority of the motion picture in the few phases 
of instruction where it has been found definitely superior to other 
methods of instruction, scarcely justifies the much greater expense 
of this medium. Unfortunately the rental and purchase prices of 
higher grade films (notably the Yale Chronicles of America), have 
made their universal use an economic impossibility. The mere fact 
that smaller school units and communities secure their films from 
those supplied free of charge by various industrial, governmental 
and commercial sources, tells us that the expense of a properly 
correlated film library is too great. Slides are comparatively cheap, 
more convenient in use and in handling, more flexible in correlation, 
capable of wider service, and finally are very effective in the hands 
of a skillful teacher. The slide may take the place of a wall map 
for instructional purposes, but the motion picture cannot displace 
the wall map. When the location of important places is the prime 
consideration in a lesson in history or geography, a close-up relief 
map taught by a stereopticon slide and the teacher is the best teaching 
medium. Finally, the illustrated text has in some cases no superior 
in the field of visual devices. 

Yet, the motion picture has a province and when it remains within 
that field its superiority is uncontested. Where motion or the analy- 
sis of motion is required, the motion picture serves most effectively. 
Some motion demands living demonstration, as in teaching the rela- 
tion of commensurate quantities. The teacher pouring the contents 
of a pint measure into a quart measure teaches the relation more 
effectively than a film presentation of this action. The motion picture 
is ineffective in the field of abstract verbal discussion. Still pictures 
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serve for still objects. Despite the attractiveness of the motion 
picture, McClusky found in his Cleveland experiment that an oral 
instruction class was fully as attentive as a motion picture class. An 
oral lecture is superior to mere reading with pictures; this indicates 
the importance of the teacher as a vital factor. It was further found 
that the teacher’s oral comment invariably increases the effectiveness 
of the film. “It is more effective,” says Freeman, “to give verbal 
explanation during the showing of a film than to present the film 
without comment, provided the person giving the verbal explanation 
has seen the film before the presentation and has worked out his state- 
ments carefully.” 

What then is the function of the educational motion picture? In- 
vestigations so far conducted supply no complete answer to that 
question. Many films cover a field or a phase of instruction wherein 
the work could be done as well and more conveniently and economi- 
cally in other ways. The representation of motion or action is the 
proper field of the educational film. Where actions are readily 
demonstrable by the teacher, such demonstration, as noted before, is 
more effective than the film. Nor should the film or the maker of 
films presume to dictate to the teacher the exact manner of organiz- 
ing the complete teaching unit. We have seen that the comment of 
the teacher betters the results of any form of picture presentation. 
Explanation and discussion is properly a function of language. Not 
only should the teacher explain where necessary, but the attitude 
developed in the students should be the active attitude that prompts 
discussion. The class that is learning is active; the active class takes 
a large share in the discussion. But the unadorned showing of a 
picture, attempting to teach everything through the film, creates an 
attitude of passive receptivity that results in mental stagnation. 

Heretofore the motion picture has arrogated to itself too large a 
field. Strictly speaking, the film or the picture is not a method of 
teaching, but a visual aid. The motion picture must restrict its 
activity to that essential core wherein it is the best aid the teacher can 
employ. This essential core of subject-matter is delimited by the 
words, motion and action. There are phases of motion and action 
where the help offered by the film is infinitesimal. But that this is its 


proper field becomes evident when we compare results in the study of 
the processes of manufacture, for instance, or of the structure of the 
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eye. There is a danger that the effectiveness of the motion picture in 
this field will lead to overloading the curriculum with facts and 
processes that lend themselves to film demonstration. The proponents 
speak in raptures of the rapidity with which a class masters the 
development of the mosquito—but is this an important part of educa- 
tion? We have before us a glowing account of the teaching through 
a film of the growing of cocoanuts; we cannot help reflecting that 
these cocoanut experts may be content to continue thinking that 
potatoes grow on bushes and tomatoes on trees. The point is that 
the elementary school curriculum is now overloaded with factual 
material, and we must carefully resist any temptation to increase the 
overload. 

Sigman looks upon the senior high school and the junior high 
school as the proper educational center of motion picture usage. In 
his opinion nothing can equal the motion picture for supplementary 
instruction in all the steps of the detailed processes of manufacturing 
—the subject-matter of industrial and mechanical courses. He 
agrees that motion pictures are the best form of visual instruction 
where action is to be portrayed. We have seen that this province 
suffers further limitation. When it becomes possible to produce 
acceptable films in the field of history and literature at a reasonable 
price, teachers of these subjects will welcome a visual aid that readily 
lends itself to the reproduction of dramatic situations. There are 
great possibilities for the portrayal of processes of growth for the 
instruction of students in biology. Students of chemistry and physics 
may gain a deeper knowledge of their subject-matter through the aid 
of films that analyse physical and chemical changes. Slow-motion 
projection of games and vital processes will supplement the work of 
physical and health education. True, the bright promise of the edu- 
cational motion picture has been blighted by present economic condi- 
tions; the cost of production is of necessity high, and even under 
favorable economic conditions few school systems could afford an 
adequate film library. Perhaps increased appreciation of this visual 
aid in the various fields to which it is adaptable will increase the 
demand and lower the costs of production. 














ARTISTIC NOTES AND QUERIES 
By Rate ApamMs Cram 


Query.—My parish is in an old New England town with much good 
Colonial architecture. Should you advise me to build a church in the 
same Colonial style? 

Answer.—Very definitely not. Within certain limits it is desir- 
able to preserve the unity of effect in a community where a good 
architectural style has already been established. In the case of a 
Catholic church, however, this should not be the controlling motive. 
Architecture is primarily expressive of the function and of the spirit 
that lies behind the project. In a thing of such unity and integrity 
as the Catholic Church this sense of unbroken sequence must be 
preserved; moreover, the architecture and all the other arts called 
into play must express the spiritual essence of the project. The 
Catholic Church has, from the days of Constantine, consistently 
developed its own form of expression, even though from time to 
time a formal style may have been changed by modification and 
development. In my own opinion the Gothic principle should hold, 
except in the extreme Southern states where something more closely 
approaching some of the Mediterranean types is perhaps more appro- 
priate. Of course, this does not mean that Gothic churches of the 
past must be copied, but Gothic does express the fully developed 
Catholicity more perfectly than any other and should therefore be 
used where possible. Moreover, it has those qualities of spiritual 
and emotional stimulus which do not inhere in certain other styles— 
e.g., Colonial. This style—if so it may be called—is not one of the 
great architectural styles of the world, and its value in this country 
is very largely historical and sentimental, though it can well be used 
for many secular purposes. In addition, it is essentially a Protestant 
style, that is to say, the Georgian architecture of England (which is 
its prototype) developed absolutely under Protestant influences, and 
here in America it is a rather valid and adequate expression of Puri- 
tanism with its Calvinistic background. It has no spiritual or emo- 
tional content. It does not permit the use of stained glass and is 
altogether cold, austere and forbidding. Where it is used for 
Catholic purposes, it cannot fail to give a wrong impression, since in 
all its forms it runs counter to Catholic principles and practice. 
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Finally, it cannot be used for large congregations. It is essentially 
a style of small scale, and when expanded to provide for the accom- 
modation of a great number of people it loses this essential 
character. 










Query.—Can brick be used for a new church without looking cheap, 
or must I employ stone at greater cost? 

Answer.—Brick can perfectly well be used with fine effect, even 
in a Gothic church: witness the fine examples in Belgium and Hol- 
land. It is largely a question of the kind of brick used and the way 
in which it is used. Common “face” brick, laid up in “American 
bond,” is indeed ugly and cheap in effect. Yellow brick also is inad- 
missible. The best material is the common, hard-burned, water- 
struck brick laid up in Flemish or English bond. This may or may 
not have stone trimmings. In the latter case, the real problem is 
the balance of brick and stone and the way in which the two materials 
are knitted together. Brick can also be used for real vaulting. This 
was done most effectively in the fifteenth century in Flanders, and 
has recently been used with equally good effect in the cloisters of 
the new Library at Louvain and in the “American Church” on the 
Quai d’Orsay in Paris. Personally I doubt if it can be used 
effectively for interior walls, particularly as so hard a material is apt 
to have a rather bad effect on the acoustics. 

















Query.—Can I get as good stained glass from American workers as 
I can from France or Germany? If so, will it cost more and would it 
be worth the price? 






Answer.—Yes, without any question. Stained glass is one of the 
great Christian arts, that is, one of the few developed by Christianity 
and not borrowed from paganism and given a new content. The 
greatest glass is of the twelfth, thirteenth and fourteenth centuries 
in France and England. By the sixteenth century this art had com- 
pletely collapsed. It was restored first in England in the late nine- 
teenth century and has been revived in the United States during the 
last twenty years. In my opinion American products are far better 
than can be obtained on the Continent, though during late years a 
great improvement has been made in German glass, which, until 
recently, was of an extremely debased quality. French glass is very 
unsatisfactory, but fine work is to be obtained from England. I 
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hold, however, that American glass, made by the right men is better 
for our purposes, and I also hold that is is a matter of duty with us 
to use “native talent” whenever possible. 

American glass does cost more than that made in Germany, 
France, or England, but it is certainly worth the price. For full 
figure work you ought to pay from $40 to $50 a square foot, for 
grisaille $25 to $30, and for grisaille plus figure medallions about 
$35. There are six or eight absolutely first-class makers of stained 
glass in the United States, but some are better for one type of work, 
some for another. I can give names if you like. 

If yours is a new church, built by a good architect, he ought to 
advise you and he ought to have general supervision of the glass. 
Under no circumstances ought a patron or donor be allowed to order 
and present a window on his own recognizance. This art is highly 
specialized and must be controlled by someone who knows its history, 
principles and technique. 


Query.—Please tell me where I can go to get a picture painted to go 
over an altar dedicated to the Little Flower? I want something that is 
beautiful and appealing and is not an imitation of some old style. 

Answer.—While most of the arts allied with architecture have 
considerably developed in the last few years, painting has measur- 
ably lagged behind, partly, I suppose, because religion is not recog- 
nized by art schools and ateliers and students have no training along 
this particular line. There are, however, a number of painters in 
the United States who have done good work and will undoubtedly 
do better, for progress is being made. I could recommend a number 
of people for religious painting, but as public selection might seem 
invidious my recommendations had better be expressed in a letter. 

















LITURGICAL NOTES 


By THE BENEDICTINE Monks oF BuckKFasT ABBEY 


IV. Liturgical Prayer 


All prayer is essentially alike, for every form of praise or suppli- 
cation is by nature an uplifting of the heart and mind to God. If 
we understand it in this wider sense, we could call by the beautiful 
title of prayer any and every conscious thought or act by which we 
establish contact with God and the supernatural world. It was in 
this sense that the monks of old interpreted the well-known but not 
always rightly understood adage to the effect that Jaborare est orare. 
By work we are to understand here any and every form’of intellec- 
tual or bodily occupation, be it the writing of a book or the reclaim- 
ing of waste land. Admittedly the adage is often misinterpreted in 
these days when men are much less reluctant to undergo toil and 
fatigue in the pursuit of external activity than in the effort demanded 
by prayer and contemplation. To serve God in the person of our 
neighbor is indeed a work of charity and one of the finest flowers 
of Christianity. This was the ideal that inspired a Vincent de Paul 
and all the countless heroes, known and unknown, of Christian 
brotherly love. But many of those who profess to serve God by 
serving man are only too apt to forget God altogether. 

Hence the meaning of the axiom is that only then is work a 
prayer when it is, so to speak, transfigured by a supernatural inten- 
tion or motive. In other words God must somehow enter into the 
work, were it only by an habitual reference to Him of all our efforts 
and undertakings. Such is the meaning of a well-known text of St. 
Paul: “All whatsoever you do in word or in work, do all in the 
name of the Lord Jesus Christ, giving thanks to God and the Father 
by Him” (Col., iii. 17). Obviously, one inspired by such a motive 
is doing service to God whilst he is outwardly concerned about his 
fellow-man for he thinks more of God for whose sake he acts than 
of the material object of his good work. 

But prayerful work presupposes a prayerful disposition, and a dis- 
position or habit is the fruit of earnest and sustained practice. We 
only learn the great art of prayer by the practice of prayer. How 
often people lament what they call their inability to pray! In reality, 
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this apparent or actual inability is simply the consequence of their 
neglect of prayer. However gifted we may be by nature, we shall 
never become great adepts at any art or craft except by hard and 
prolonged toil. Could this law of nature suffer an exception in the 
sublimest art of all? True, in this order we may all have the gift 
of real genius, because the Holy Ghost is given to us all abundantly 
and He is the teacher of this art of arts: “The Spirit also helpeth 
our infirmity. For we know not what we should pray for as we 
ought, but the Spirit Himself asketh for us with unspeakable groan- 
ings” (Rom., viii. 26). But codperation on our part is required. 
The Spirit gives the impulse, prompts and suggests thoughts and 
aspirations. We must so unite our mind and heart to Him that our 
voice and His form a sublime blend the harmony and sweetness of 
which make an irresistible appeal to the heart of God. This is what 
is called private or personal prayer as opposed to public, organized 
and official prayer. 


Characteristics of Private and Liturgical Prayer 

There are certain characteristics belonging to these two kinds of 
prayer that clearly mark them off from each other. Private or per- 
sonal prayer, as the very name suggests, is something more intimate 
than any other form of divine worship. Intimacy and originality 
belong to it of necessity, as well as a certain ease and abandon, I 
would almost say unconventionality. The essence of private prayer 
is that it is the expression, spontaneous and natural, of what we 
think or feel in the presence of God. Hence it is quite conceivable 
that one person’s personal prayer would make no appeal to another, 
just as the likes and dislikes of no two people are ever quite the 
same. 

Private and personal prayer can be—in fact, it should be—a 
mirror of its author. It may be much more emotional for that reason 
and indulge in endless repetitions. All these features, and many 
others, may be observed even in those prayers or forms of devotion 
which have been approved and to some extent at least taken up by 
the Church, though they are originally and by their very nature of a 
purely private character—as for instance, all Litanies in which the 
same petition is repeated again and again. That they play on the 
emotions and depend on them, and even on passing whims and 
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moods, is proved by daily experience. Private devotion, as opposed 
to the liturgy, always tends to fasten on those aspects or phases of 
the mysteries of revelation which make an immediate appeal to the 
natural sentimentality of the ordinary man or woman. To some ex- 
tent—if it may be said with bated breath—this latter characteristic 
is not wholly absent from liturgical compositions of recent times. 
One need but look at the Office of the Sacred Heart or at the Offices 
of the various mysteries of the Passion which are celebrated in many 
dioceses upon the Fridays of Lent. 

Public prayer—that is, official prayer in the name and on behalf 
of the whole Church—must of necessity differ in its outward expres- 
sion from the manifestations of a purely personal and individual de- 
votion. The liturgy is the prayer, not of one person, but of a cor- 
porate body. Even when a priest reads his Breviary by his fireside 
on a winter’s night, or in a bus, street car or train, he is not merely 
performing an act of personal piety but pays public and solemn hom- 
age to God as the deputy and mouthpiece of the Church. Moreover, 
the liturgy must needs share in the catholicity and permanence—I 
would almost say the eternity—of the Church, or at least in her in- 
dependence of time as regards her praise and worship of the Divine 
Majesty. 


Qualities of Public Prayer 
What, then, are the distinguishing features of liturgical prayer as 
compared with popular devotions? It seems an idle question to ask, 
for everybody is more or less clearly conscious of at least some of 
them. However, the question deserves to be studied again and 
again, for in this matter clearness of outlook makes for increased 
devotion and keenness in the fulfillment of a primary duty. 

The first and fundamental characteristic of the liturgy is that it 
is essentially an expression and a profession of faith. We might call 
it dogma stated in terms of prayer and praise. This is no more than 
another rendering of the old lex orandi lex credendi. 

A form of prayer destined for all time and for all humanity must 
have the universality possessed by truth, goodness and beauty. These 
“universals” make their appeal to all men, and they are the only 
things that can stand the test of time and experience. Emotion, 
even at its loftiest, is always personal and essentially evanescent. 
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Feelings are not to be commanded, for they refuse to be at the beck 
and call of reason and will, whereas truth never fails in its hold 
over the minds of men. 

The popularity and truly catholic extent of the Roman liturgy is 
due, on the one hand, to its great variety in presentment, and, on the 
other, to the eschewing of the sentimental or romantic element of 
religion and worship in favor of objectivity and truth. It has been 
well said that thought alone is universal. Thought—and by thought 
we are here only concerned with religious thought as a conception or 
perception of the supernatural—is always the same and is within 
the grasp of every normal mind, at least within limits. For this rea- 
son a form of worship intended for the many must have the aloof- 
ness and impersonality of truth. Dogma is from God and is a state- 
ment in human and therefore inadequate terms of divine facts. 
Hence it participates in the infinite and inexhaustible wealth of the 
divine nature. God is a beauty ever old and ever new: so is His truth 
ever instinct with life and yielding the joy of ever fresh discoveries. 
Each of the great feasts of the Church is a great dogmatic fact. It 
is here that we must look for the secret of the perennial freshness of 
our holydays and seasons. Even as the truths of revelation are un- 
fathomable, because they are really glimpses into the unplumbed 
depths of the Ocean of life and truth, so do the festivals of the 
Church present themselves year by year indeed with the same truth 
and objectivity, yet with an ever new and hitherto undiscovered 
radiance and fragrance. For this cause we never weary of the 
liturgy. Only those who give it no serious thought or have no un- 
derstanding of the deeper aspects of revelation and religion can re- 
main unmoved and unimpressed by so much beauty. 

Liturgical worship embraces the whole economy of the super- 
natural order. Private devotions fasten on some particular aspect, 
phase or mystery of revelation; the liturgy includes the whole de- 
posit of the faith. Hence, whereas private piety is never quite free 
from a risk of exaggeration or onesidedness, such defects can never 
affect the liturgy. Private devotion almost invariably isolates some 
mystery or aspect of religion, and by thus taking it out of its proper 
setting or context as it were, bestows upon it an exaggerated impor- 
tance which in some way detracts from its objectivity 

Liturgical or public and official prayer and worship must be such 
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as to make its appeal to most men capable of understanding and of 
being interested in all that belongs to the service of God. Now, the 
more thoughtful men are, the more strictly do they control their 
feelings. This control is a striking feature of our Roman liturgy. 
Here there is no exuberance or extravagance but a most distinctive 
and truly aristocratic reserve and restraint, so much so that there are 
people who find the prayers of the sacred liturgy jejune, not to say 
cold, in their phrasing and presentment. True, there is restraint but 
surely not coldness; or, if outwardly and within a measure there is 
a chill reserve in liturgical phraseology, there is in it that which can 
fire the dullest imagination. The summit and the upper slopes of a 
volcano may be covered with a thick crust of snow and ice, but deep 
down in the bowels of the mountain a fierce flame burns unceasingly 
and ever and anon the flames burst forth, illuminating a whole prov- 
ince with their brightness. 

The liturgy avoids all exaggeration: there is something infinitely 
wise and discreet in its speech. It professes no more than what men 
can do, aims at no higher heights than such as can be reached by the 
help of ordinary grace: its expressions of contempt for the visible 
and its longing for the invisible are not so much a statement of actual 
fact as a prayer that God would give such sentiments to His people. 
The liturgy views life as it is rather than as it might be. It takes 
for granted that men are weak and ever prone to evil. It is never 
morbid, nor does it feebly acquiesce in the present condition of the 
world, but ever prays for deliverance from evils, physical as well as 
moral. We need only think of the most comprehensive supplication 
that follows the Lord’s Prayer at Mass: Libera nos... ab omnibus 
malis preteritis, presentibus et futuris. 

A prayer such as this answers to man’s real feelings and corre- 
sponds to his actual condition. Here we hear the voice of our human 
nature at its best. If a Catholic were to take up the Missal or any 
other of the Church’s official books, he would find in its pages a much 
fuller and truer utterance of his needs, demands and aspirations than 
he meets with in the multitudinous manuals which cater for private 
devotion. As in her liturgy the Church prays for humanity, she 
here voices the sentiments also of every individual. 

This is not to say that the liturgy cannot break forth into accents 
of the highest enthusiasm. One need only read the Erultet of Holy 
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Saturday or almost any Preface to convince oneself of the fact. But 
there is a most admirable reserve even in her highest transports—a 
reserve and restraint which demonstrate that the liturgy is a master- 
piece of true art. These qualities are admirably expressed in two 
lines of the Benedictine Breviary 


Leti bibamus sobriam 
Ebrietatem spiritus ! 
(Brev. Mon. fer II, ad Laud.) 


The lines defy translation. But what force there is in the sobriam 
ebrietatem by comparison with the profusitonem spiritus of the text 
as corrected by the literary purists of the Renaissance! 

















ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS 
Some Points about Holy Communion to the Sick 


Question: Is it lawful at Mass to place the pyx either with or without 
the burse in the tabernacle to be used later on a sick call? May the pre- 
pared burse be left on the altar after Mass behind the card and with the 
candles lighted until the priest is unvested? SACERDOS. 


Answer: There seems to be nothing in the rubrics of the sacred 
liturgy which forbids the priest at the end of the Mass (or after 
giving Holy Communion) to put the sacred particles into the small 
pyx to be used on a sick call. The pyx containing the sacred par- 
ticles should be put into the tabernacle, and we do not think it per- 
missible to leave it outside the tabernacle hidden behind the altar 
card even for the short time required to take off the vestments and 
put on secular clothes to go on the sick call. The reason is that the 
rubrics do not permit the Blessed Sacrament to be left outside the 
tabernacle except at the time of Exposition. 

The priest who opens the tabernacle and touches the Blessed Sac- 
rament should be vested in cassock, surplice and stole. It is there- 
fore convenient that the priest vested for Mass prepares the sick call 
pyx, for O’Kane thinks it permissible for the priest in street clothes 
and stole to open the tabernacle and take out the pyx already pre- 
pared. The rubrics of the revised Roman Ritual require the priest 
carrying the Blessed Sacrament privately to the sick to wear the 
stole under his coat and to put on surplice and stole in the house 
where he is to give Holy Communion. These rubrics also require 
the priest to be accompanied by a Catholic man or an altar boy. If 
an effort is made, those rules can be carried out in very many cases, 
and they should be observed unless it is practically impossible. 
Many years ago the Second Plenary Council of Baltimore insisted 
that priests should never, except in an extreme case of necessity, 
touch the Sacred Host or the vessel containing it without at least 
wearing the stole, and that when they take the Blessed Sacrament 
from the tabernacle in church, they be vested with surplice and stole 
(cfr. Second Council of Baltimore, n. 264). 


Priest Celebrating Holy Mass in Presence of Bishop 


Question: What are the principai rubrics to be observed when a priest 
says Holy Mass in the presence of a bishop? (a) When the bishop is 
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dressed in his purple cassock and rochet, but not the cappa magna, does the 
priest begin the Mass after paying the proper reverence to the bishop, or 
does the bishop say the prayers at the foot of the altar? (b) Who is to 
give the blessing at the end of the Mass? I have seen priests go ahead 
with the Mass after paying proper reverence to the bishop, and I have seen 
bishops say the prayers and give the blessing. What is the correct rubric 
in this matter? SOGGARTH. 

Answer: We could not in this space give the rules concerning 
Holy Mass celebrated in the presence of a bishop. The Baltimore 
Ceremonial (edition 1929) gives the principal rules on pages 299- 
303, and Wapelhorst’s “Compendium Sacre Liturgiz,’”’ (edition 
1925) on pages 260-263. From the latter author we quote: “If an- 
other bishop than the Ordinary of the diocese assists at a priest’s 
Mass, nothing is changed in the rite of the Solemn High Mass except 
that the bishop is incensed with a triple swing and the celebrant and 
ministers of the Mass make an inclination towards him before and 
after the Mass. The ceremonies special to the Mass said in presence 
of the bishop, refer only to the Ordinary of the diocese.” 

We also find in the liturgies referred to that the bishop in order 
to enter into the special ceremonies of the Mass said by the priest 
must assist with cope, mitre and crozier or in the cappa magna. If 
he wears only the violet cassock, rochet and mozzetta, a violet cape 
worn over the rochet, he may not sit on the throne, and he does not 
enter into the ceremonies of the Mass except that he gets the “Pax” 
from the deacon. The priest goes on with the Mass as though the 
bishop were not present, and he blesses the incense, deacon and sub- 
deacon and the people at the end of the Mass. 


What is Special in Masses Said By Domestic Prelates? 
Question: Have the Domestic Prelates, Right Rev. Monsignori, the 
privilege of the bugia and four candles at Low Mass? SOGGARTH. 


Answer: Concerning the candles at Low Mass the rubrics per- 
mit two candles only if the celebrant is inferior to a bishop, and 
more candles may not be burning for reason of the dignity of the 
celebrant. More candles may be lit because of the external solemnity 
(e.g., parochial Mass, General Communion, etc.). The Domestic 
Prelates may use the bugia, the candle stand with a handle, on oc- 
casions of solemnity (cfr. Fortescue, “The Ceremonies of the 
Roman Rite Described,” p. 40). 
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Non-Ordained Seminarian or Religious Acting as Subdeacon 


Question: May a seminarian or religious studying for the priesthood act 
as subdeacon at a Solemn High Mass though they have not yet received 
that Order? SACERDOS. 


Answer: A Decree of the Sacred Congregation of Rites, July 
17, 1894 (Decreta Authentica, n. 3832 ad 7), ruled that a man who 
has not been ordained a subdeacon may act as subdeacon provided 
he has received the clerical tonsure, does not wear the maniple, and 
that there is a real necessity to employ him in that office. The re- 
ligious profession and the monastic or religious tonsure given in 
some Religious Orders is not the same as the clerical tonsure. 
Wherefore, those religious who have not yet received the clerical 
tonsure cannot be employed as subdeacons under the terms of the 
above-mentioned Decree, but the Religious Order may have received 
a special concession from the Holy See by which members of the 
Order studying for the priesthood are permitted to act as subdea- 
cons before they have received the clerical tonsure. While the De- 
cree of 1894 required “vera necessitas,’ a more recent answer on 
the same point (March 14, 1906, Decreta Authentica, n. 4181) re- 
quires merely a “rationabilis causa.” 


Old Indult of Private Requiem Masses and New Rubrics 
of the Roman Missal 


Question: In 1859 an American Ecclesiastical Province obtained from 
the Holy See the indult to say a private Requiem Mass twice a month on 
feasts of double rank. May such a private Requiem Mass be celebrated 
within a privileged octave of the third order, which admits feasts of double 
rank? SACERDOS. 


Answer: A Decree of the Sacred Congregation of Rites, July 
24, 1683 (Decreta Authentica, n. 1714), strictly forbade the saying 
of Requiem Masses on feasts of the rank of doubles, during octaves 
which exclude such doubles, or on a Sunday. In more recent con- 
cessions concerning private Requiem Masses there is the clause for- 
bidding them during privileged octaves, without distinguishing be- 
tween the various classes of privileged octaves. A Decree of the 
Sacred Congregation of Rites, February 8, 1913 (Acta Ap. Sedis, 
V, 44), prescribes that indults granted in the past to some place or 
to some Religious Orders to read Low Masses for the deceased twice 
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or three times during the week, although there is celebrated on these 
days a major or a minor double, are to be understood in the light 
of the new regulations published by the Constitution “Divino 
Afflatu” of Pope Pius X. The new rubrics published in conformity 
with the said Constitution do not permit an ordinary Requiem Mass, 
chanted or read, to be said during the privileged octaves which are: 
Christmas, Epiphany, Easter, Ascension, Pentecost, and Corpus 
Christi. For the rest of the rules on the various kinds of Masses 
for the dead (funeral, month’s mind, anniversary, etc.), manuals of 
Sacred Liturgy published after 1911 should be consulted. Many of 
the yearly Ordos for the Divine Office and Holy Mass also specify 
the days on which the various Requiem Masses may or may not be 
said. 


Concerning Some Secret Societies 

Question: May a priest give Holy Communion to one belonging to the 
Order of De Molay, Rainbow Girls, Daughters of Rebekah, if such present 
themselves at the Communion rail? Should members of any of the three 
organizations be denied Catholic burial? PAsTor. 

Answer: The information here given concerning the societies 
mentioned by our correspondent is taken from the “Dictionary of Se- 
cret and Other Societies” by Arthur Preuss. “The Order of 
De Molay for Boys, an organization for the sons of freemasons and 
their chums was founded by Bro. Frank S. Land, a prominent free- 
mason, at Kansas, Mo., in 1919. The boys have to be between the 
ages of 16 and 21. The Order, while not a masonic organization 
in the strictest sense of the word, is fostered by freemasonry for its 
own purposes, whatever these may be.”’ As Mr. Preuss shows from 
masonic publications, the masons themselves admit that it is not a 
proper organization for a Catholic boy, and that his joining the 
Order is a transgression of the rules of his religious organization. 


The Order of Rainbow is thus described by Mr. Preuss: “This 
society, founded at McAlester, Okla., in 1922, is a pendant to the 
Order of De Molay and consists of daughters of freemasons and 
members of the Eastern Star. The members are known as ‘Rain- 
bow Girls.’ Their doings are regularly reported in the masonic 
weekly Fellowship Forum.” 

The Daughters of Rebekah are “female Odd Fellows.” ‘The 
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Rebekah Lodge was instituted by Schuyler Colfax, of South Bend, 
Ind., in 1851, to reconcile women to the lifelong pledge of secrecy 
made by their husbands by inducing them to take a similar obliga- 
tion. Though men may become members of the Rebekah Lodge, 
no woman may become an Odd Fellow.” The various Rebekah 
Lodges are now grouped together under the name of International 
Association of Rebekah Assemblies. 

Concerning the female secret societies, we have a ruling of the 
Apostolic Delegation by the late Cardinal Falconio (then Apostolic 
Delegate) under the date of August 2, 1907, in which it is stated 
that, if these societies are affiliated to societies already nominally 
condemned by the Church, they fall under the same condemnation, 
for they form as it were a branch of such societies. The same, we 
believe, is to be applied to secret societies of men. 

The reader can readily see that the three societies spoken of by 
our correspondent are branches of forbidden secret societies, and 
that therefore one cannot be a Catholic in good standing and a 
member of one of those societies at the same time. Good logic for- 
bids such a thing even apart from any positive regulation by the 
Church. If persons are publicly known as members of these soci- 
eties in the parish where they dare to approach the Blessed Sacra- 
ment, they should be refused Holy Communion because they are in 
the state of public offenders against the Church. If they die with- 
out being reconciled with the Church by repentance and withdrawal 
from the society, they may not receive Catholic burial. 


Form of Liturgical Candelabra on the Altar 


Question: An answer of the Sacred Congregation of Rites, September 
16, 1865, forbids one to substitute the six candlesticks that ought to be 
standing on the altar with two candelabra having each seven fixtures for 
candles like the candelabra in the Jewish Holy of Holies. As I cannot find 
the Latin text in any of my books, I should be grateful if you gave us some 
information about the use of these candelabra so frequently seen standing 
on the altars at Benediction and at Solemn High Masses, and very often 
taking the place of several candlesticks that ought to be there, if I am not 
mistaken. I remember having read somewhere that the candles on such 
candelabra count only for one, but I cannot remember where I read it. 

HosP1ITALARIUS. 


Answer: The Decree referred to by our correspondent is genu- 
ine and is contained in the official collection of Decrees of the Sacred 
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Congregation of Rites (Decreta Authentica, n. 3137). It says there 
that a certain pastor put in place of the six candelabra that are to be 
on the altar two seven-branch candelabra, something after the shape 
of the Mosaic seven-branch candlestick. The question was asked 
whether, this being contrary to the rubrics, the custom can be toler- 
ated. The Sacred Congregation answered that it cannot be toler- 
ated. The official Ceremoniale Episcoporum demands that on the 
main altar there be six candelabra, and the Holy See insists that the 
rubric be observed. Besides this rubric of the Ceremonial, there is 
no other rule about candelabra, and we believe that the additional 
candles (e.g., twelve required for Exposition with the monstrance, 
and other candles that one may wish to add for reason of solemnity), 
may be on the combination candelabra. We have consulted a num- 
ber of manuals of the sacred liturgy, but they do not speak about 
the candelabra to any extent, merely repeating the law that there 
should be six on the main altar and two on the other altars. 


Use of Metal Tube on Candlesticks with Inserted Candle 

Question: In a footnote of the “Manuale Liturgico” by Joaquin Solans 
—the Wapelhorst of Spain and Latin America—I read the following: 
“Tolerari potest usus cereorum fictorum ex metallo, in quibus machina qua- 
dam introducitur cereus (S.R.C., Maii 11, 1878, Societati Iesu).” 

Would you kindly explain: (1) whether the Roman answer is still valid; 
(2) whether it was given exclusively for the missionaries of the Society 
of Jesus, or for the whole Order, and whether all priests may take advan- 
tage of it? HosPITALARIUS. 

Answer: The answer of the Sacred Congregation is reported in 
the official collection of Decrees of that Congregation (Decreta 
Authentica, n. 3448). It is quite certain that the question and an- 
swer concerning the metal tubes with a spring or some other arrange- 
ment inside of it to push up the candle which has been inserted, is 
general and applies to all churches that want to use such artificial 
enlargement of the candles. The preamble to the Decree merely 
states that the Jesuit Father who has been appointed to compose the 
Ordo or Directory of the Divine Office is submitting some doubts 
for solution to the Sacred Congregation of Rites, and the above- 
mentioned point is one of the eighteen Dubia that he submitted. 
The answer was: “Tolerari posse.” Therefore, if anyone desires 
to use these candle-shaped tubes on the large candelabra of the main 
altar, he can do so. STANISLAUS Woyrwop, O.F.M., LL.B. 








COMMUNICATIONS FROM OUR READERS 


Let Us Pray the Mass 
Rev. Editors: 


In the September issue of THe HomiLetic AND PasToRAL REVIEW 
an article by Monsignor Belford quickly caught my eye by its title: 
“Let us Pray.” Automatically the phrase translated itself into Latin, 
“Oremus,” a word which every priest repeats day by day. I seemed to 
hear an echo of the voice of the Ecclesia Orans and took up the article 
to read it. It left me at the end in a state of astonishment. 

The author declares that the Papal Encyclical, Caritate Christi, in- 
viting the faithful to a crusade of prayer, has not had the hoped-for 
effect. One’s interest is promptly engaged at reading in his second 
paragraph: “Can anyone question that the Clergy have received the call 
of their Leader without enthusiasm, and that, with something near 
akin to disloyalty, they have not presented the appeal to the people or 
urged upon them the need of conversion, self-denial and prayer as the 
Holy Father suggests? We have, perhaps, read the Encyclical to our 
people. Some of us have supplied them with printed copies of the 
document. Others have urged them to read it in the diocesan news- 
paper. But few of us have taken it up with devotion.” 

In order to judge of the validity of this charge one should be better 
acquainted than I am with the facts in the case. Anyhow, let it stand 
for the moment. One goes on to read the article, and certainly emotion 
is kindled and the heart warms at Msgr. Belford’s earnest plea, his 
vivid description of a world that now experiences the bitter conse- 
quences of its neglect of prayer, his ardent call to hearken to the voice 
of Christ speaking by the lips of His Vicar and inviting the faithful to 
a crusade of prayer and penance. Why then the astonishment at the 
end? Because after all his analysis of the situation he has no very 
definite suggestion to offer, despite the fact that there is one near at 
hand. His conclusion is the broad one expressed in his title: “Let us 
Pray.” He does not say how a campaign of prayer should be con- 
ducted. The Latin word would have furnished him with a further 
hint. 

Does the Papal Encyclical itself propose any definite measures? It 
certainly does, and so far as I know they were carried out very faith- 
fully. The Holy Father directed that the then approaching Feast of 
the Sacred Heart and its octave be made a time of special prayer and 


1 Such a discussion as our correspondent here suggests was, of course, entirely 
outside the scope of Msgr. Belford’s article. All human efforts having failed to find 
a solution for the problems of today, the Holy Father had urged the Universal 
Church to join in a week’s campaign of prayer and penance to implore the Divine 
aid in this dire emergency; Msgr. Belford was concerned only with the very limited 
response which this specific appeal of His Holiness had met with in America.— 
Editors. 
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penance for the intention which he set forth. Speaking for our own 
section of the country, I have no hesitation in saying that his wishes 
were observed in a highly edifying manner by both clergy and laity. 
Special prayer services were held in our churches and the attendance 
was remarkably good. It appears to me that the Encyclical did have 
the desired effect. 

But Msgr. Belford seems to desire something more. He wishes that 
there be a continued campaign of prayer; and certainly everyone ought 
to second this admirable wish. In which case, however, a definite 
program should be proposed, and the probability is that it would find 
a good response. The Encyclical, Caritate Christi, refers to the earlier 
one, Nova Impendet, in which the Holy Father urged the need for 
material relief, and in Caritate Christi he says explicitly: “Truly won- 
derful was the unanimous enthusiasm with which the generosity and 
activity of all answered our appeal.” 

The really astonishing thing, to my mind, is that Msgr. Belford in 
his fervent but unfinished plea has made no mention of a prayer crusade 
which has been going on for a good number of years, and which may 
in a sense be said to date from the utterance of Pope Pius X to the 
effect that active participation in the holy mysteries and in the public 
and solemn prayer of the Church is the primary and indispensable 
source of the true Christian spirit. Hence, when Msgr. Belford com- 
plains of indifference on the part of the clergy, he should at least give 
credit to those who for some years have devoted themselves to a very 
definite effort for a revival of liturgical prayer, the primary and in- 
dispensable source of the true Christian spirit. He should give credit 
to a periodical that has not ceased to cry, “Orate Fratres’” for full five 
years before Msgr. Belford said: “Let us Pray.” 

He says that “there are no great prayer campaigns.” What then, 
forsooth, is the Liturgical Movement? And why does it speak con- 
tinually of the Ecclesia Orans? After five years do we still not know 
what the word liturgy means? Do we still imagine that it means no 
more than the rubrics of external ceremony? Or that it means soph- 
isticated architecture and music? Are we indeed like the priests in 
the old humorous story who, when a terrible storm arose, put aside their 
breviaries and began to pray? 

Msgr. Belford would have us turn to prayer. But what is it that 
is being done in our crowded churches on Sunday mornings? Recently 
I celebrated one of the Sunday Masses in a large eastern city in a 
church which seats more than a thousand and where the number of 
Masses on Sunday morning is such that forty-five minutes is allowed 
for each. How many people were there in all? And what were they 
doing? No doubt they were praying in some way or other. I hope that 
they were praying the Mass. 
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We certainly do need a campaign of prayer. And we have the 
word of Pius X assuring us of the primary importance and the indis- 
pensable necessity of active participation by all the faithful in the 
Church’s liturgy, the prayer of Christ-in-the-Church. If it is true 
that many do not recognize that the liturgy is prayer, that sad state 
should be changed without delay. And if there are those who think 
that our liturgy is beyond the comprehension of the laity, let them 
ask those of the laity who have experienced the effects of the liturgical 
revival, who wonder why they had not learned before now, and who 
ask various embarrassing questions. It must, however, be said again 
and again that participation in liturgical prayer means more than a 
superficial and mechanical acquaintance with the text of the Missal 
and with the outward ceremonies of the liturgy. Along with the 
growth of interest in liturgy, one observes the appearance of books, 
especially for school use, too many of which unfortunately are satisfied 
with the imparting of historical, textual and rubrical information. What 
we need especially is understanding of the dogmatic and ascetical values 
of the liturgy and, above all, of that inward and supernatural presence 
and operation of Our Redeemer which is the virtus salutis nostra, the 
power of our salvation. It is true of liturgical prayer in a peculiar 
sense that it is not we who pray but the Spirit of God Who prays in us. 

These are, as Msgr. Belford well points out, days of crisis when 
mankind shows perhaps some better disposition to desire that redemption 
which it needs at all times. And the Mass goes on from the rising 
to the setting of the sun. “I have spread forth my hands all the day 
to an unbelieving people who walk in a way that is not good after their 
own thoughts.” Is it not Christ our Lord who says: “Orate Fratres: 
Pray, brethren, that My sacrifice and yours may be acceptable to God 
the Father almighty”? The liturgy is our way of prayer and the Mass 
is the center of it, Christ’s great sacrificial prayer which is the secret 
of mankind’s redemption, individual and social, in every age and in 
every crisis, and which must be ours also actively and intelligently in 
one voice and with all our heart. 


The St. Paul Seminary. Wittiam Buscu. 


In Defense of My Rights 
Rev. Editors: 


I wonder what will be the reaction of your readers to the following 
statement of the position of a Catholic workingman sincerely devoted 
to the Church. 

“As a member of the Catholic Church I have certain rights. I have 
a right to hear the doctrine of Christ preached to me in its entirety. I 
have a right to expect the Church to insist on all the principles of 
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Christ. I have a right to expect the Church to adapt the teachings of 
Christ to today’s problems. 

“These are my rights. They suppose a counter set of duties. The 
Church has a duty to see that these rights of mine are not ignored, are 
not infringed upon, are not left unsatisfied. If the Head of the Church 
has fulfilled his obligation in vindicating my rights (and most certainly 
he has), I have a right to expect every member of the clergy to follow 
his example. 

“Specifically: I have a right as a working man, based on the natural 
law, to a living wage. This is within the field of justice, of morals. 
The Church’s duty is to insist that that right be respected. I know well 
the Papal pronouncements on this subject. Leo XIII over forty-one 
years ago has said: “The remuneration must be enough to support the 
wage-earner in reasonable and frugal comfort. If, through necessity or 
fear of a worse evil, the workman accepts harder conditions because an 
employer or contractor will give him no better, he is the victim of 
force and injustice.’ In May, 1931, Pius XI spoke thus: “The wages 
paid to the workingman must be sufficient for the support of himself 
and family.’ I am not satisfied with the glib statement that the Head 
of the Church has spoken on the subject and that is all. The Head 
of the Church, beyond the shadow of a doubt, has done his duty. Not 
until that doctrine is preached from every Catholic pulpit in the world 
can it be said that the Church has accomplished its full task. 


“Specifically: I have a right to expect my pastors to preach in favor 
of workingmen’s unions. The Pope has approved of the organization 
of the laboring classes into workingmen’s associations—or unions. ‘It 
is gratifying to know that there are actually in existence not a few 
societies of this nature . . . but it were greatly desired that they should 
multiply and become more effective. We have spoken of them more 
than once; but it will be well to explain how much they are needed; to 
show that they exist by their own right and to enter into their organ- 
ization and their work.’ And Leo XIII develops this teaching at 
length. I have a right to expect that that principle and teaching of the 
Church should have been translated into action during these past four 
decades. Pius XI has repeated this doctrine, and has not hesitated 
to accuse those who place obstacles in the way of its acceptance and 
fruition ‘of criminal injustice.’ 

“Specifically: I have a right to expect ‘every minister of holy re- 
ligion to throw into the struggle (for social justice) all the energy of his 
mind and all the strength of his endurance.’ I have cause for com- 
plaint if my pastor has accepted the laissez faire viewpoint on the social 
question and contents himself with remaining silent on the pitiful condi- 
tions of the teeming masses of the poor. 

“Specifically: I have a right to expect our priests to devote them- 
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selves wholeheartedly to the training of workingmen in the Catholic 
principles of social and economic life. 

“Specifically: I have a right to expect churchmen and church organ- 
izations to put into practice the social principles enunciated by the 
Pontiffs. I am a victim of force and injustice when I am compelled to 
accept a wage of twenty cents an hour, whether that amount is offered 
by an atheistic capitalist or a church organization. It is an injustice 
and will remain an injustice no matter who perpetrates it. 

“Specifically: I have a right to expect every superior and every 
mother general of every religious community, every priest, every bishop, 
every cardinal to see that the wages paid on the construction of build- 
ings under their supervision are fair and sufficient for the support of 
the workingman and his family. The excuse offered for an opposite 
course of action is shallow, insincere, hypocritical: ‘We have nothing 
to say about wages; they are based on the prevailing scale of wages 
and set by the contractors.’ The other common apology is pagan: ‘We 
must save money; it’s good business to secure as low a figure as pos- 
sible.” I object to such specious arguments. It is paradoxical to hear 
man’s dignity lauded in the Sunday sermon and on Monday see it 
degraded and bartered for in the same market with steel, brick, and 
mortar—and that bartering done by the proponents of Christ’s teach- 
ings. If it is difficult for those in charge of church organizations to 
put into practice the doctrine and principles laid down by the Popes 
regarding the social question, I hesitate not to say that following the 
doctrine laid down by His Holiness in his Encyclical ‘On Christian 
Marriage’ calls for decided effort at times on the part of lay Catholics. 

“Specifically: I havea right to hear the Encyclical ‘On the Recon- 
struction of the Social Order’ preached from the pulpit of my parish 
church. The Pope’s spokesman in this country, the Apostolic Delegate, 
has called the document ‘the pure Gospel of Our Saviour, developed 
for the conditions of modern society by the highest and most experienced 
authority on earth.’ I have a right to hear the Gospel of Christ preached 
to me in its entirety. 

“The words of Archbishop Ireland make me strong: ‘Not to know 
one’s rights is low-minded; not to defend them, cowardice.’ 


“How long before these, my rights, will be respected ?” 


SACERDOS. 











CASUS MORALIS 


The Reception of Converts 
By Leo P. Fotey, C.M., S.T.D. 


Case.—Two priests, John and James, are truly zealous in the work of 


instructing converts and have brought many into the true Fold. They 
differ radically however in their method of reception. John is scrupu- 
lous in the matter of investigating the baptism of non-Catholics; he 
consults standard works on the doctrine and rite of the sect, writes to 
the minister who baptized the party, and inquires of the party himself. 
Only when there is some manifest defect either in the matter or form 
of the sacrament does he rebaptize conditionally. Thus, in the case of 
Baptists he has found that they are very exact in their rite of immersion, 
and again in the case of Anglicans and Lutherans he never rebaptizes 
but simply demands of them the abjuration of heresy, after which he 
absolves them from censure. Then he hears their confession and uncon- 
ditionally absolves them from sin. In fact, of all his converts who were 
baptized at all and were members of a sect after puberty he demands 
this abjuration, to be followed by absolution from censure. 

James, on the other hand, rebaptizes conditionally all converts, relying 
on his experience that all the investigation in the world never accom- 
plishes anything beyond establishing the baptism as doubtful. The 
matter and form may be correct, but the intention of the minister is 
dubious in view of the widespread rationalism among the clergy of the 
sects as well as the notorious fact that they do not consider baptism as 
necessary but merely as a ceremony of initiation, justification having 
been effected already by faith in Christ. In like manner he never 
demands any abjuration of heresy, since this is incidental to the censure, 
which he is convinced they, as mere material heretics, never incur; 
besides they are totally ignorant of any penalty even for formal heresy 
(i.e., the obstinate denial or doubt of any of the truths proposed for 
belief by the divine and Catholic faith). It is even doubtful whether 
they are subject to censure, since their baptism is of such doubtful 
validity. 

The two priests, though good friends and warmly attached through 
their common interests, have often argued the various points. James 
goes so far as to accuse John of having a great many catechumens in 
church who are simply incapable of the other Sacraments they so 
devoutly receive. John counters by accusing James of disobeying a 
positive precept in excusing his converts from the abjuration of heresy, 
and more than this, that he is irregular from rebaptizing those validly 
baptized. What is to be thought of the varying practice of these two 
convert-makers and the reasons they allege for it? 
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Solution.—(1) John is correct in his careful investigation of indi- 
vidual cases of baptism, since this is the preceptive norm of the Holy 
See. On November 20, 1878, the Holy Office ordered that the 
inquiry be directed principally about the matter and form, and unless 
there were prudent doubt about the intention of the minister, this is 
to be presumed correct. But John was not justified in entirely disre- 
garding the question of the proper intention, since recent studies in 
the matter have raised very serious doubts on this point, and in par- 
ticular in regard to Baptist baptism. 

(2) Still less could he admit all Anglicans and Lutherans into the 
Church without conditional rebaptism, since not infrequently, as 
Lehmkuhl points out, there is much infidelity and consequent care- 
lessness in the administration of baptism even in these sects—not to 
speak of probable lack of intention in the Low Church of England 
and in certain branches of Evangelical Lutherans. Nor must one 
overlook the fact that membership may exist in these churches with- 
out baptism at all. Converts from these sects, like others, are to be 
subjected to examination and in the event of doubt of validity of 
baptism are to be rebaptized conditionally. This was expressly com- 
manded by the Propagation of the Faith in 1883, which ordered the 
norm of 1878 to be applied to Anglicans who wished to enter the 
Church. 

(3) In demanding the abjuration of heresy from all, John fol- 
lows the common teaching of theologians, who thus interpret the 
Decree of the Propagation of the Faith of 1859, but the absolution 
from censure should be conditional, and in all cases of conditional 
rebaptism the absolution from sin is also conditional. The exception 
he makes for those converted before reaching puberty is provided for 
in the ruling of the Holy Office of March 8, 1882. 

(4) James is not justified in rebaptizing all without investigation, 
even a summary one. Yet, Lehmkuhl declares that, outside the case 
where a reliable witness can testify to the validity of the non-Catholic 
baptism, every convert from Protestantism should be rebaptized con- 
ditionally. He gives as his reasons the carelessness of ministers, the 
small repute in which baptism is held, spreading infidelity and 
rationalism among ministers, etc. Kenrick remarks that this had 
been the practice in England for many years in his time. More 
recently we have the authority of Fr. Macgillivray writing in The 
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Month (July, 1930), that at present all converts from the Low 
Church are rebaptized conditionally in view of the lack of proper 
intention, and in any case of doubt about carelessness of method 
in the High Church converts therefrom are also conditionally 
rebaptized. 


(5) We can hardly approve James’ practice of never demanding 
the abjuration nor granting absolution from censure, even condi- 
tional, without some inquiry as to the good faith of the converts. 
But is there ever a case when he could rebaptize conditionally, yet 
not absolve even conditionally from the censure, but simply be con- 
tent with the profession of faith as for impuberes? As far as we 
know, the Holy See has never revoked the Decree of 1859, nor 
altered its ruling, save in the case of impuberes already mentioned. 
Still we think the theologians show little consistency in their inter- 
pretation of it to the effect that in every case of conditional rebap- 
tism the abjuration must take place followed by the absolution from 
censure. For the Decree itself provides that: “In dubio gravi vel 
levi, utrum poenitens excommunicationem incurrerit per hzresim 
forte materialiter tantum professam, sacerdos hic inserat vocabulum: 
forsan.” Now, suppose it is certain that the heresy of the convert 
was Only material. We must admit frequent cases where this can be 
proved beyond a doubt. Theologians all fall back upon the axioms 
of law stated in Canon 2200 that, if the law is violated, the grave 
malice is presumed in the external forum. But why neglect the last 
phrase of that same Canon to the effect that they are held in the 
external forum until the contrary be proved? When, therefore, it 
is certainly established that the heresy was merely material, neither 
by the common law now prevailing in the Code nor in virtue of the 
Decree of the Propagation of the Faith is the abjuration to be exacted 
nor is there any absolution even conditional from a censure, in this 
case certainly not incurred. But like impuberes they shall merely 
make the profession of faith. For this Decree is based on a pre- 
sumption of law which, not being a presumption juris et de jure, 
must yield to contrary proof. That proof can be direct or indirect. 
A minister, who comes for instruction, may be a formal heretic; 
rarely we may find a fervent Protestant who is such; but non- 
church-going non-Catholics simply cannot be formal heretics. A 
response interpreting the Code is pertinent in this matter. When 
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asked who were included under the term heretics that are excluded 
from entrance into religious communities, the Committee answered 
that it covered only apostates from the Church who professed heresy 
or entered heretical sects. That this is no new attitude is evident 
from the approved teaching of Cavagnis before the Code, that the 
Church never held those born and raised in heresy to such a censure, 
since she consistently forbade any prosecution of them by the 
Inquisition. 

(6) As to the mutual recriminations of these good priests, James 
is more than half right in his assertion that some of John’s converts 
are mere catechumens. John has the theologians with him on the 
abjuration of heresy and absolution from censure, but it is not so 
settled as they would make it appear. In fact, it would be well to 
bear in mind the wise words of Cardinal Consalvi which Kenrick 
cites in a connected matter of demanding the confession of sins from 
converts who are rebaptized absolutely : “lest too heavy a burden be 
laid on those desiring to receive baptism, whereby they are held back, 
or hindered by shame, they conceal something against the voice of 
conscience and thus approach not properly disposed.” But John is 


mistaken about James being irregular. Even before the Code it was 
probable that no priest ever incurred an irregularity from rebaptiz- 
ing conditionally. This had been specifically decided for the case of 
rebaptism of an Anglican. In any event this irregularity was abol- 
ished by the Code, since it is not listed therein. Thus, even though 
a priest rebaptized absolutely one already certainly baptized, he would 
be guilty at most of a grave sin of sacrilege. 


Summing up the findings on the various cases that may arise in 
the reception of converts, we note the insistence of the Holy See 
that each case must be investigated individually to determine (a) the 
fact and validity of baptism, and (b) the guilt of formal heresy. 
This determined, we may conclude as follows: 

I. If the baptism is certainly valid and the censure certainly 
incurred, one must demand public recantation of error as well as 
abjuration of heresy and then grant unconditional absolution from 
censure; naturally there is no rebaptism but the sincere confession 
of sin. 

II. Where there was no baptism or only a certainly invalid rite, 
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one must baptize absolutely; but there is no confession of sins, nor 
abjuration of heresy nor absolution from censure. 

III. If there be solidly probable doubt as to the fact or rite of 
baptism, one must rebaptize conditionally, hear the confession and 
give conditional absolution. As to the censure, (a) if it was certainly 
not incurred (as is the case with impuberes, non-church-going non- 
Catholics, and in fact non-Catholics generally), one demands a simple 
profession of faith with no absolution from censure; (b) if the 
censure was probably incurred (as might happen with a convert 
minister or one who wrote ex professo against the Catholic Faith), 
one demands the abjuration of heresy and gives conditional absolu- 
tion from censure; (c) if censure was certainly incurred we return 
to I, but it is not likely save in case of an apostate Catholic who 
joined one of the sects. 





ROMAN DOCUMENTS 


Church of St. Anthony the Hermit at Rome Given to the 
Catholics of the Slav Rite 

The Church of St. Anthony the Hermit, in the vicinity of the 
Liberian Basilica, which had for the last sixty years or more been 
used for profane purposes, has been restored at the expense of the 
Holy Father and rededicated to divine worship. The Pontifical 
Commission for Russia is to have charge over this church, and it is 
destined and reserved for the exercise of the divine worship in the 
Slav Rite. The Cardinal-Vicar of Rome retains his ordinary juris- 
diction over the church, which shall be cared for by the rector who 
at present presides over the Russian Pontifical College (Motu Pro- 
prio, October 28, 1932; Acta Ap. Sedis, XXIV, 353). 


Sermon on Christian Art by the Holy Father 

On the occasion of the opening of the new art galleries of the 
Vatican on October 27, 1932, the Holy Father was present and 
spoke of the inspiring effect of standing in the midst of so many 
masterpieces of religious art. He observes that one cannot fail to 
feel the vast difference between the deeply religious art and the 
so-called modern sacred art, which latter has nothing sacred about it 
but is merely a caricature and quite frequently a profanation of the 
sacred. This the modern artists attempt to defend, says the Holy 
Father, in the name of research for new expressions and the rational- 
ism of their works. The new productions of art do not mark a true 
progress if they are not at least as good and beautiful as the ancient 
works. Frequently the new pretended works of art are positively 
ugly and reveal only an inability or a lack of patience to acquire that 
general culture, ability to design, and the habit of patient and con- 
scientious work as a necessary preparation for a true artist. Some 
of the new productions of art remind one of the attempts at drawing 
found in some manuscripts of the darkest period of the Middle Ages 
when the storms of the barbarian invasions had obliterated the fine 
ancient traditions and the dawn of revival of Christian art had not 
yet set in. 

Care must be taken that this so-called modern art in religion does 
not disfigure the house of God and places of prayer in the forms of 
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construction and in decorations. The modern art wants to exalt 
human reason and become non-moral, perfectly human. However, 
sacred art has no foundation for its existence, no reason to exist, 
unless it represent spiritual ideals. The Church has her laws con- 
cerning sacred art, and she will not admit into the house of God 
works of art that are foreign to the Christian tradition. On the basis 
of that tradition the artist may build and develop more and more 
perfect forms, and the exalted greatness of the ideas coming from 
the revealed truths can furnish to a true genius inexhaustible motives 
for Christian art. The law of the Church charges the bishops with 
the important task of admitting into the places of divine worship 
only what is truly in harmony with Christian art and of severely 
opposing all contrary endeavors (Acta Ap. Sedis, XXIV, 355). 


Suppression of a Religious Community 
Since the regulations made for the religious community, commonly 
called “delle Piccole Ostie,” in the town of Crespino, Archdiocese of 
Taranto, Italy, have been to no purpose, the Holy Office has deemed 
it necessary to put into execution the already decreed dissolution and 
suppression. The community, founded mainly through the efforts 
of Margaret Spezzaferri, is declared dissolved and suppressed. The 
women who have joined the community are fully released from any 
vow, bond or obligation so that they are free either to return to 
their own people in the world or, with due observance of the required 
conditions, to join another religious community or institute. Mar- 
garet Spezzaferri is absolutely forbidden to wear the religious habit 
of any kind or form. The oratory of the house is under interdict 
with the prohibition to exercise there any act of divine worship (Holy 

Office, October 29, 1932: Acta Ap. Sedis, XXIV, 378). 


STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M., LL.B. 
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Homiletic Part 


Sermon Material for the Month of February 


FIFTH SUNDAY AFTER THE EPIPHANY 
Cockle 


By Ferpinanp Heckmann, O.F.M. 


“The kingdom of heaven is likened to a man that sowed good seed in his field. But 
while men were asleep, his enemy came and oversowed cockle among the wheat 
and went his way” (Matt., xiii. 24, 25). 


SYNOPSIS: Introduction: The question concerning the origin and purpose of evil 
has ever agitated the minds of men, Divine revelation alone 
can give us a satisfactory answer and solution of it. 

I. The origin of evil im this world and why God permitted and 
still permits evil to exist in this world. 

II, The purpose of evil in this world. 

Conclusion: The patient endurance of evil will merit for us a crown 


of glory. 

Ever since thinking, reflecting men have existed on this earth, 
perhaps no other questions have so occupied the minds of learned, 
noble-minded men as these: “Whence does evil come?” ‘Why does 
evil exist in this world?” These questions were riddles which the 
wise men of pagan antiquity ever tried to solve, but for which they 
could find no satisfactory solution. Divine revelation, however, 
answers these questions in the first pages of the Sacred Scriptures. 
In the narration of the fall of our first parents, it tells us that the 
prime evil, sin, and with it all other evils, came into this world 
through the cunning deceit of the devil, the enemy of God and of 
mankind (Gen., iii). The same truth Our Divine Saviour illus- 
trates for us in the parable of today’s Gospel. The enemy, the devil, 
has sown cockle among the wheat, and since that time are found in 
the Kingdom of God upon this earth, the Church, and also outside 
of it, wheat and cockle, just men and sinners. 


The Origin and Purpose of Evil 
While we can easily understand and see into the truth of the first 
part of the parable which treats of the source and origin of sin and 
of evil, we are surprised by the unexpected answer and command 
of the householder to his servants : “Let both grow together until the 
harvest” (Matt., xiii. 40). Why does the Divine Householder per- 
mit cockle to grow up with the wheat or (to speak without a simili- 
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tude), why does God permit sinners to live among just men upon 
this earth? St. Augustine answers this question, saying that “every 
sinner is permitted to live, either that he may have time to amend 
his life by penance and repentance, or that he may afford the just 
an occasion to practise the virtues, for virtue is nothing else than 
the overcoming of evil in ourselves or in others.” The toleration of 
sinners in this world is, then, an act of the wise, merciful love of 
God for sinners and also for the just. 

To shortsighted, narrow-minded men, it appears strange that the 
Lord spares sinners. According to their opinion, God by death 
should remove immediately from this world the blasphemer, the 
murderer, the fornicator, the adulterer and like offenders, in order 
to avenge the insult and injury done to Him and to keep other men 
from committing similar crimes against Him. If, however, we con- 
sider the conduct of the Heavenly Householder in the light of 
divine revelation, we find that it is very becoming to His long- 
suffering, merciful love. ‘As I live, saith the Lord God, I desire not 
the death of the wicked, but that the wicked turn from his way and 
live. Turn ye, turn ye from your evil ways; and why will you die, 
O house of Israel?” (Ezech., xxxiii, 11). Since God, then, most 
earnestly desires the conversion of sinners, He gives them, in His 
great patience and enduring mercy, the necessary time and graces. 

The Heavenly Householder does not root up the cockle as soon 
as it springs up from the ground; He does not, as a rule, cut off 
from this life men at the moment they fall into mortal sin, because, 
as St. Augustine says, “they who today are cockle, evil men, may 
tomorrow be changed into wheat, into good men.” The history of 
divine revelation affords us many examples. When the inhabitants 
of a city in Samaria refused to receive the Saviour and His disciples, 
James and John said in their fiery zeal and indignation: “ ‘Lord, 
wilt Thou that we command fire to come down from heaven and 
consume them?’ And turning, He rebuked them, saying: ‘You 
know not of what spirit you are. The Son of man came not to 
destroy souls, but to save’” (Luke, ix. 54-56). The Master did 
not permit His disciples to punish the Samaritans by death for their 
unbelief and sins, but granted them time for penance and repentance. 
And a few years afterwards, “when they had believed the preaching 
of the Kingdom of God, in the name of Jesus Christ, they were 
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baptized, both men and women” (Acts, viii. 12). What would 
have been the fate of Saul of Tarsus if the Saviour had cited this 
Pharisee, who hated and persecuted the Christians, before His 
judgment-seat? But the Lord granted him time and grace, and Saul 
became the great Apostle St. Paul; an agent of hell became “a 
vessel of election and of grace to carry the name of Jesus before the 
Gentiles, and kings, and the children of Israel” (Acts, ix). The 
most pernicious cockle became the best wheat. Numerous similar 
examples could be adduced from the history of divine revelation as 
well as from the history of the Church. But why adduce other 
examples, since we ourselves are perhaps examples of the long- 
suffering patience and mercy of God? Let us ask ourselves whether 
we never grieviously offended God, whether we never were cockle 
among the wheat of God’s holy Church? Where would our soul 
now be if God had summoned us out of this world immediately 
after a grievious fall into sin? To us also the patient, merciful 
God has granted time for penance and conversion in order that we 
might become again good wheat. Have we made good use of this 
time of grace, or are we still cockle in the wheatfield of His Church? 


God’s Love and Mercy Towards Sinners 

God further demonstrates His merciful love by granting to sinners 
the graces necessary for repentance and conversion. St. John says: 
“If any man sin, we have an advocate with the Father, Jesus Christ 
the just,” who makes every endeavor to enable sinners to bring 
forth worthy fruits of penance. He gives them the interior grace 
of His assistance and also the exterior grace of the virtuous example 
of the just in order to strengthen the interior grace. Good example 
is an excellent means of moving sinners to repentance. “The grace 
of good company,” says St. Bernard, “is a special favor and bless- 
ing of heaven.” Our Divine Saviour Himself points out the value 
of good example by admonishing us: “So let your light shine be- 
fore men, that they may see your good works, and glorify your 
Father who is in heaven” (Matt., v. 16). The blessed influence 
which the good example of the truly pious men has upon sinners 
is a twofold one. It makes them recognize their moral depravity. 
The humility, obedience, modesty and religious zeal of the good 
is a mirror in which the sinner sees the ugliness of his pride, in- 
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subordination, licentiousness, lukewarmness and indifference. This 
recognition is the first step to his conversion. Moreover, good ex- 
ample gives to the will of the sinner the power and courage to break 
the bonds of sin and to enter upon the path of virtue. It stirs up 
in him the thought that if his fellow-beings, who have the same 
depraved nature which he himself possesses, can by the aid of grace 
avoid sin, why should not he be able to do likewise with the help 
of the same divine grace. This consideration gave impulse to the 
conversion of St. Augustine. When this depraved, learned man 
during his residence at Milan saw the holy life and true piety of 
the monks of that city, he was deeply moved and amid tears said 
to his friends : “How is it? Unlearned men rise up and carry away 
the kingdom of heaven, while we, men of wisdom and science, fall 
into licentiousness and depravity. Tomorrow! tomorrow !—why 
not today?” Thus he spoke and entered upon his conversion. 


The Cockle Among the Wheat 

By suffering cockle to grow among the wheat, the Heavenly 
Householder shows also His loving care and providence for the 
just. When the martyr, Achatius, was standing before the judg- 
ment-seat of the Roman prefect, the latter addressed to him the 
mocking question : “Why does your Christ not sit in judgment upon 
the Emperor and his officers who torture and slay you?” The 
martyr answered: “If the Lord punished you now as you deserve, 
you would be eternally lost, and we would be deprived of the glorious 
crown of martyrdom.” A pertinent answer! God spares sinners 
also for the benefit of the good. According to the loving providence 
of God, the good should thereby be cleansed of their faults and im- 
perfections, as gold is purified by fire of the dross, and thus be 
adorned with virtues and merits for eternity. 

“If we say that we have no sin, we deceive ourselves and the truth 
is not in us” (I John, i. 8). “For in many things we all offend” 
(James, iii. 2). In these words the Apostles St. John and St. 
James assure us that all men, the just not excepted, are sinners. 
While the failings of the good may appear little and insignificant in 
comparison to the vices and sins of the godless, nevertheless they 
are offenses against God and stain the image and likeness of God 
in the human soul. These faults and failings must be atoned for by 
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works of penance. As gold only then has its full value in the eyes 
of men when it has been purified of the dross by fire, so also our 
soul becomes the more pleasing to God and attains to a higher 
degree of value in His sight in so far as it has been purified by the 
fire of earthly tribulations and moral conflicts. This fire of purifica- 
tion is enkindled and kept burning by the actions and conduct of 
evil men. They cause us daily sufferings and conflicts, by the en- 
durance of which we can atone for our past sins and gather virtues 
and merits. Daily they try our humility, meekness and unselfish 
charity, and thus bring about that we do not attach our hearts too 
much to persons and things in this world. The Apostle St. Paul 
considered the slanders and persecutions which he had to endure 
an excellent means of purification and santification. He says: “Be- 
hold, now is the acceptable time; behold, now is the day of salva- 
tion! In all things let us exhibit ourselves as the ministers of God, 
in much patience, in tribulation, in necessities, in distresses” (II 
Cor., vi. 2-4). 


Evil Strengthens and Testis the Just 

God permits evil in this world in order to try and strengthen the 
virtues of the just and to increase their merits. The constant con- 
flict with evil strengthens and invigorates the moral power of man. 
As the oak sends its roots the more deeply into the soil, the more 
it is agitated and shaken by the winds and storms that blow through 
its branches ; so the more deeply rooted virtue becomes in the human 
soul, the more it is tried and exercised in the constant conflict with 
sin and evil. Do we not admire the firm faith of the martyrs amid 
their trials and sufferings, and the heroic love of God and of neigh- 
bor shown by the confessors of the faith? Evil men, without will- 
ing it, were the external occasion that enabled the Church to produce 
such eminent fruits of Christian virtue and sanctity. In the latter 
were verified the words of the Apostle to the Romans: “We glory 
also in tribulations, knowing that tribulation worketh patience; and 
patience trial; and trial hope; and hope confounded not, because the 
charity of God is poured forth in our hearts by the Holy Ghost 
who is given to us” (Rom., v. 3-5). And how many merits can 
a Christian in the state of grace gather for eternity! Daily he must 
undergo many trials and tribulations, and every one of them merits 
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for him a higher degree of glory in heaven. Hence, our Divine 
Saviour says: “Blessed are ye when they shall revile you, and 
persecute you, and speak all that is evil against you, untruly, for my 
sake; be glad and rejoice, for your reward is very great in heaven” 
) (Matt., v. 11). 

With what charity, then, does not God act towards the just, when 
He suffers cockle to grow among the wheat in the field of this 
world! He affords them an opportunity to purify their hearts of 
evil, to practise virtues, and to increase their merits, and thus to 
attain to a higher degree of eternal beatitude. “Winter (that is, the 
time of trial and tribulation) will pass,’ St. Augustine consoles us, 
“Summer and Fall will come, and the time of the harvest will have 
arrived.” 

Then the Heavenly Householder will say to His Angels: “Gather 
up first the cockle and bind it in bundles to burn, but the wheat 
gather into my barn” (Matt., xiii. 30). What words of consolation 
and of happiness for the good! The good, to their inexpressible 
joy, will be forever separated from the wicked who tried to injure 
them in soul and body. The just also will be bound in bonds of 
perfect love with God and with one another, which will increase 
their bliss. They will be received, finally, into the mansions of the 
Heavenly Householder in order to enjoy a blessedness which out- 
weighs beyond measure all sufferings and conflicts which they had to 
endure in this world. “For I reckon,” St. Paul assures us, “that 
the sufferings of this time are not worthy to be compared with the 
glory to come, that shall be revealed in us” (Rom., viii. 18). 


SEPTUAGESIMA SUNDAY 


Value of True Aim 
By AnseLm Parker, 0.S.B., M.A. 


“All run indeed but one receiveth the prize. So run that you may obtain” 
(I Cor., ix. 24). 


SYNOPSIS: (1) Introduction: a time for seriousness. 

(2) St. Paul says: Learn from the rival competitors in the 
games. But the heavenly prize may be gained by all. 

(3) (a) Other illustrations; (b) Determination, the offspring 
of a singleness of purpose. 

(4) Application to the spiritual life. Danger of drifting along. 

(5) Focus again today the powers of the whole man. 
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We observe today on entering God’s House several changes, for 
example, the sombre purple of the vestments. What is the mean- 
ing? We are called to a season of greater seriousness. Septua- 
gesima foreshadows the coming of Lent. Grateful should we be to 
Holy Church for summoning us to special effort: to enter into our- 
selves and, by directing our aim in life, to bring back our whole 
being to a unity of purpose. We know that necessary occupations 
are many; and, burdened with cares, we too must relax in recrea- 
tion. Busy we must be, but not so preoccupied with matters of less 
importance that we forget our main purpose in life. To make our- 
selves earnest we need effort of the will, and for this the mind must 
be engaged on those thoughts which show that the meaning of life 
is found in looking beyond. 

Success or failure—what a difference! We are immortal souls. 
Eternal issues depend on the few years of life: God’s everlasting 
home, by divine grace, is our destiny, but everlasting misery awaits 
those who through their own responsibility refuse or neglect the 
means to obtain so great a prize. What a powerful influence is 
brought to bear on every action, on every thought, when we are 
ruled by a dominating motive, directed, stimulated by a clear aim 
in view! This is the thought we shall consider. See how men of 
the world attain success. The “children of light” surely should be 
wiser still. St. Paul puts before us an earthly spectacle that we may 
the more easily convince ourselves of spiritual realities. 


St. Paul’s Illustration 

The people of Corinth whom he addresses lived in a magnificent 
city, renowned for its buildings and commerce, for its riches, and 
also for its vices. The Christian community dwelt amidst all the 
attractions of a flourishing pagan civilization. Among its glories, 
the best of the Greek-speaking world were drawn every four years 
to the immense stadium or race-course for the Isthmian Games. 
To wear the garland of olive which crowned a victor’s brow was the 
highest distinction that could be bestowed—the greatest honor to 
himself, to his family, to his native city and a renown before the 
eyes of fellow-men and (so it was thought) before the eyes of the 
gods. Such a trophy was the aim of every competitor. What 
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strenuous training, what strict obedience to the master, what self- 
denial and self-sacrifice—for months and even years—were directed 
together towards the one goal of fame! What singleness of pur- 
pose stimulated these constant daily endeavors of one determined 
to succeed ! 

“Look,” urges St. Paul, “look at what men must do, and will do, 
for success. They for a corruptible crown; yea, for an uncertain 
crown; for where there are rival competitors only one of course can 
win. Each must endure, each must put forth the whole energy of 
his being; if not, another will snatch the victory. All run indeed 
but only one wins the prize. Now, I want you,” he says, “to run 
another race, not for a corruptible crown—earthly fame—but for 
a never-fading crown: and I want your spirit to be so full of ardent 
endeavor, so bent on one object, that you are determined to be the 
winner.” 

We must observe that “in pressing towards the mark” to gain our 
prize we need not be worried by rival competitors. Where God is 
rewarder, each one and every one who during life’s course is deter- 
mined to carry out His holy will receives the prize of supernal glory. 
God is faithful to His promises; and lest on our part there should 
be any discouragement concerning the past, we have a consoling 
thought from Our Lord’s own lips in the parable narrated today. 
The lord of the vineyard, we are told, gave the silver penny of the 
day’s wage to all workers and to each. He gave the full wage prom- 
ised, not to those only who came early and worked long, but to late- 
comers and even to the latest. His generosity is put before us that 
the payment of those who started late may be an example of en- 
couragement to any of us who are conscious perhaps of having de- 
layed to give that wholehearted service which deserves reward. 


Lessons from Daily Life 

Let us ponder further what it is that makes for success in daily 
life around us, to whatsoever sphere we turn. For example, the 
student who would pass his examination, must he not be devoted to 
his tasks? If to keep his body fit the athlete must constantly prac- 
tise his physical exercises, diet himself and submit to a discipline 
of life, by no less a discipline must the student arouse all his mental 
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faculties and refrain from whatever would distract his interest. The 
professional man again, how courteous, how punctual, how diligent 
in many ways must he be if he is not to lose his clientéle! Or con- 
sider the commercial man or any other. In sum, everywhere the 
daily struggle to live or to maintain an honorable social position de- 
mands of us all manifold natural virtues. On these depends success 
or failure. This we all understand. Yet, there is something of 
greater moment still. 

Do we not notice particularly a wide difference between one who 
just follows what circumstances necessarily demand and require (the 
claims of prudence and the like) and another who is animated and 
ruled by a strong purpose, a single aim—some ambition that the 
hope of success inspires, that touches his whole being with a fire of 
energy, that makes him seize and use to the utmost every passing 
opportunity? This ambition is a spring of vital activity, far supe- 
rior to what we may call passive virtues. It carries him forward to 
success. Unconsciously it may be, but very really, it influences the 
whole man in every work, in every thought. All things further his 
pursuit. Natural hindrances cease to hinder; obstacles serve but to 
strengthen his resolution; a growth, a development, is apparent, and 
one success leads naturally to another. He is determined, and we 
all admire a man of determination. Such a man is an object-lesson 
from whom we may learn. 


Failure or Success in Things Spiritual 

Yes, we may learn much from men of the world around us. We 
may learn what determination means, what it is to be singleminded. 
Serious reflection will show us that we must be very much in earnest, 
first and foremost, concerning that which really matters in the never- 
ending life of our soul—a crown that is certain, a crown that is in- 
corruptible. This must, in the nature of things, be won. Must we 
not merit reward? Victory is not obtained by lukewarm desires. 
To drift along makes us even forgetful of our aim. The abundance 
of graces and opportunities bounteously bestowed through the minis- 
try of the Church is not to save us personal effort but to stimulate it. 
We must use our helps, and periodically inquire within ourselves 
whether we make the very best use of them. It is by no means suffi- 
cient to be the chosen members of Christ’s Church. Does not the 
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Epistle today remind us forcibly of others who did not respond? 
The Israelites were given marvellous privileges. These were be- 
stowed upon all; but “with most of them,” St. Paul narrates, “God 
was not well pleased, for they were overthrown in the desert’”—on 
the journey to the Promised Land. Too much reliance must not be 
placed on favors received. 

Nor again does it suffice to be just faithful to Catholic practices. 
Some indeed are apparently content to fulfill duties of obligation. 
For such we may rightly fear; for the God of generosity, who offers 
an exceeding great reward, expects more than duty fulfilled. For 
many others, for all of us, there is the danger of routine—the dan- 
ger of losing a sense of reality concerning the spiritual mysteries 
with which we are in daily contact, of following pious custom whilst 
we lack wholehearted sincerity, of drifting along and but rarely mak- 
ing conscious effort. To be at ease in the midst of growing danger 
is surely a cause for alarm. God knows our human frailty and will 
hearken to the cry of distress—provided that we are in earnest. 
But listen to St. Paul, the great Apostle, the zealous missioner, a 
Saint conspicuous for the fullness of his spiritual energy: “Work 
out your salvation with fear and trembling,” he bids. “I chastize 
my body and bring it into subjection: lest perhaps, when I shall have 
preached to others, I myself should become a castaway.” He was 
very sincere when he wrote that. 


Today Renew Life’s Purpose 

Would that we all had minds fixed in striving for one end! Would 
that our hearts were warm with an ardent desire! Would that our 
wills were determined! Then in the stress of temptation we should 
never turn aside. “Remember thy last end and thou shalt never 
sin.” Listless monotony would never chill us. The goal would be 
ever in view. All things would work together unto good. A well- 
spring of joyous energy would issue forth into fruitful activities. 
This is the grace we are urged to crave for in the season appointed 
for serious effort. If we begin today to direct aright our thoughts 
and our desires, then as the weeks pass during Lent the practical 
means, one by one, will be suggested by which we may be certain of 
victory in life’s contest. “So run that you may attain.” 
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Tending the Soil H 
By THE Ricut Rev. Mscr. Victor Day, V.G. 
“That on the good ground are they who, in a good and perfect heart, hearing 
the word, keep it, and bring forth fruit in patience” (Luke, viii. 15). | 


SYNOPSIS: Introduction: A proper disposition needed to profit by the word 
of God. 


I. Ignoring the word of God. ; 

II. Satan’s interference. 
III. Temptation. i 

IV. Cares and riches and pleasures of life. j 

V. The good soil. t 

Conclusion: Codéperation. } 
The parable of the Sower read in today’s Gospel is part of the ;, 
Lake Sermon. It is the first of seven parables representing the i 
Church in its foundation and propagation. It was spoken in the th 
autumn of the year 31, in the middle of the public life of our Divine if 
Master. It shows that a good disposition is required to profit by i 
the word of God. 4 
The seed spoken of in the parable is the word of God; the field is | 
the heart of man; the primary sower is Christ who came forth from i 
the bosom of the Father to sow the seed of the word of God in the i 
hearts of men; secondary sowers are all preachers of the word of i 
God. 


Men react differently to the word of God. Some react negatively : 
they treat the word of God as if it were no concern of theirs. This 
indifference explains in a large measure the appalling ignorance of 
so many concerning the doctrine of the Catholic Church. Year after 
year, day after day, the Church explains her teaching to the world; 
for hundreds of years she has denied authoritatively the false : 
charges that have been hurled against her. And yet people neglect ) 
to listen to her and persist in believing the hoary lies that her enemies 
bring against her. Those who refuse deliberately to hear the word 
of God are like unto those Jews of old to whom Christ said: “He 
that is of God, heareth the words of God. Therefore you hear them 
not, because you are not of God” (John, viii. 47). To them may | 
be applied also the words of the Royal Psalmist: “Their madness 
is according to the likeness of a serpent: like the deaf asp that stop- 
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peth her ears, which will not hear the word of the charmers” (Ps, 
lvii. 5, 6). The allusion here is to the curious attitude of the asp 
when, in a trick of the ancient snake charmers, this venomous ser- 
pent at the sound of music would press one ear against the ground 
and stop the other ear with its tail as if warding off the incantations 
of the charmer. Like to the asp are those men who deliberately close 
their mind to the word of God, as if it meant nothing to them. 
Erroneous may be the common belief that the ostrich thrusts its 
head into the loose sand at sight of the hunter, but there can be no 
question as to the futile action of those human beings who foolishly 
imagine that they may escape the power of God’s word by ignoring it. 

On the other hand, there are those who hear the word of God. 
Four classes of hearers are mentioned in the parable of the Sower. 
First are those who hear the word but who let the devil come and 
take it out of their heart, lest believing they should be saved. The 
Gospel says that the devil comes, to denote that he is from without. 
Men must permit him to come and take the word out of their heart; 
he could not take from their hearts anything they cherish, anything 
they treasure. We should heed the inspired admonition of Solomon: 
“With all watchfulness keep thy heart, because life issueth out from 
it” (Prov., iv. 23). St. James assures us: “Resist the devil and 
he will fly from you. Draw nigh to God, and He will draw nigh to 
you” (iv. 7, 8). 

Next are those who receive the word with joy but who fall away 
in time of temptation. Temptation may come from false friends 
who belittle piety, ridicule generosity towards God and His Church, 
deprecate moderation in worldly amusements. Temptation becomes 
virulent when bigotry raises its hideous head—when unjust discrimi- 
nation is practised, social ostracism threatened, financial loss faced, 
because of loyalty to faith. If we would overcome the many temp- 
tations of life, we must deepen the soil of the soul, we must 
strengthen our character by persistent prayer and by repeated acts 
of virtue. Codperating with the grace of God, we shall succeed. 
“I can do all things in Him who strengtheneth me” (Phil., iv. 13). 

In the third class are those who hear the word of God but who 
permit the thorns to choke the growing seed and render it fruitless. 
The thorns, as Christ Himself explains, are the cares, the riches, the 
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pleasures of this life. And very aptly are they termed thorns: for 
the cares and riches and pleasures of the world with their rank and 
thorny growth crowd upon the soul, stunting the spiritual life and 
cruelly lacerating the human heart. 


In the Parable of the Sower as told by Matthew and Mark, Christ 
warns us especially against the deceitfulness of riches. Both pro- 
fane and sacred writings abound in warnings against deceitful 
wealth. As Ecclesiasticus puts it: “Many have been brought to 
fall for gold, and the beauty thereof hath been their ruin” (xxxi. 6). 
Wealth promises much but does not bring contentment. It may 
procure an abundance of material comfort, purchase sensual plea- 
sure, attract titillating flatterers and blood-sucking sycophants, but 
it cannot give real happiness. The old proverb says that the ac- 
quisition of wealth is a great toil, its possession a great fear, its loss 
a great tribulation. Riches are veritable thorns, pricking a man’s 
mind, piercing his soul, bleeding his heart. Often very rich men are 
very unhappy; too often they seek relief from their domestic trou- 
bles in the divorce courts, and not unfrequently flee the slings and 
arrows of an outraged conscience by taking their own lives. When- 
ever a display of wealth tends to excite your envy, remember, dear 
brethren, that the trappings of riches cannot compare with the hap- 
piness of a clear conscience. Raise your minds and hearts from the 
vain things of earth to the things of God. “For we know, if our 
earthly house of this habitation be dissolved, that we have a build- 
ing of God, a house not made with hands, eternal in heaven” (II 
Cor., v. 1). “Our conversation is in heaven: from whence also we 
look for the Saviour, our Lord Jesus Christ” (Phil., iii. 20). 


With Christ as our guide we have considered the failure of vast 
multitudes to reap fruit from the word of God because of their re- 
fusal to hear it or because of their neglect to keep and foster it in 
their hearts. To them are addressed the words of the inspired 
Solomon: “I passed by the fields of the slothful man, and by the 
vineyard of the foolish man. And behold it was all filled with net- 
tles, and thorns had covered the face thereof, and the stone wall was 
broken down” (Prov., xxiv. 30, 31). 


But happily there is another class of hearers—the fourth class 
mentioned by our Divine Master in this parable. They are those 
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who in a good and perfect heart, hearing the word of God, keep it, 
and bring forth fruit in patience. As good soil multiplies the seed 
intrusted to it, so the man with a good heart multiplies the word 
of God, by meditating on it, by putting it into action, by communi- 
cating it to others. As the good soil does not yield good fruit with- 
out the breaking plow, without the extirpator, without the factors 
of moisture, light, heat and cold, so the good man does not produce 
fruit unless he weed out vices, counteract evil inclinations, and bear 
patiently the vicissitudes of life. 

“The word of God is living and effectual” (Heb., iv. 12), a 
mighty influence in the lives of individuals and in the destiny of the 
human race. It opens the mind to spiritual truth, awakens the con- 
science and moves the will to the practice of Christian virtue; it 
sanctifies and saves the souls of men. But it produces effects accord- 
ing to the disposition of the soul that receives it. Some reject it 
altogether, others choke its fruit by sloth, avarice, or sensuality; 
others, in a good heart, bring forth fruit in patience, fruit that yields 
thirty, sixty, a hundred-fold. In the hymn Lauda Sion, St. Thomas 
notes the strange diversity of effect on recipients of the Holy Eucha- 
rist. His words have striking application also to hearers of the 
word of God. 


The gift is shared by all, yet tends, 
In bad and good, to different ends 
Of blessing or of woe; 

What death to some, salvation brings 
To others: lo! from common springs 
What various issues flow! 


“Blessed are they who hear the word of God, and keep it” (Luke, 
xi. 28). 


QUINQUAGESIMA SUNDAY 


Spiritual Blindness 
By J. S. Lineen, B.A. 
“Lord, that I may see” (Luke, xviii. 41). 


SYNOPSIS: (1) From Jordan to Jerusalem for the last time. 
(2) The blind man’s appeal. 
(3) The response of Jesus. 
(4) His mission to diffuse light. 
(5) Many listeners spiritually blind. Do not imitate them. 
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With a heart brooding over the trials that awaited Him—the in- 
sults, the scourging, the cruel death—Jesus sets out accompanied by 
His Apostles for the city of Jerusalem. Though surrounded by His 
most faithful ones, He is alone in His grief. The oft repeated refer- 
ences to His passion had not made much impression on their minds. 
Even now they do not realize the terrible price to be paid for the 
redemption of mankind. The road from the Jordan through Jeri- 
cho to Jerusalem was well known to them. They had trodden it 
with Him many a time. Now He is traversing it for the last time, 
heading for Jerusalem and Calvary, the culmination of the great 
sacrifice. 

Midday found Him in Jericho surrounded by His usual follow- 
ing—Apostles and disciples who would have given their lives for 
Him; admirers who contented themselves with just admiring from 
the distance; enemies, emissaries of those in power in Jerusalem, 
who dogged His footsteps, and never allowed Him to be out of their 
sight for any considerable time. As evening approaches, the jour- 
ney is resumed. Jericho was about a day’s journey to Jerusalem, 
and the route was agog with life. Travellers from Jerusalem were 
making for a night’s rest in Jericho. Loiterers, having finished their 
daily toils, saunter along the high road watching the passersby. 
There are many beggars soliciting alms; one especially, a blind man, 
is well known to the frequenters of this road. He has occupied the 
same place for years, and can tell as if by instinct what is taking 
place around him. Funerals, weddings, the regal pomp and splendor 
of Herod and his retinue, are easily distinguished by his keen per- 
ceptibility of sound. Today he is at a loss to explain the dignified 
and respectful demeanor of what seems to be a big procession. One 
glimpse at the throng would have sufficed to apprise him, but as 
there is no sight in his eyes he must needs rely on others for infor- 
mation. ‘What is happening?” he says to a passerby, fearing lest 
he should miss anything important. “Jesus of Nazareth is passing,” 
respond the crowd. 


The Blind Man’s Appeal 
“Jesus of Nazareth!” he says to himself and the thoughts, ex- 
pectations and hopes of many hours of silent meditation come well- 
ing up in his mind. Had he not yearned for this golden opportunity 
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of pleading with Jesus, as he listened to the accounts of the mar- 
vellous cures He had wrought within a radius of twenty miles of 
this very spot. At the gates of the Temple He had cured a man 
blind from birth. Two other blind men He had also cured. Had 
He not healed a man who was deaf and dumb and possessed by the 
devil? Had He not straightened and rendered supple the limbs of 
a woman who had been paralyzed? Had He not raised a young 
man from the tomb a few miles up the road at Bethania? “If He 
had the power to cure them,” he reasons with himself, “He has also 
the power to cure me.” 

The opportune moment has arrived. Jesus is close at hand. He 
will not pass without hearing the blind man’s pitiful appeal. “Jesus, 
Son of David, have mercy on me,” rings out above the murmurs of 
the crowd. It is the blind man who has given expression to the 
long-pent-up wish of his heart. Many a time as he sat thinking in 
his loneliness he had yearned for this opportunity. He now avails 
himself of it. To the others He is Jesus of Nazareth. To him He 
is Jesus of Nazareth, of the royal stock of David. 

The crowd are indignant that a blind man should intrude on their 
own enthusiasm, and dare to delay the Master on His way. They 
rebuke him, but he, too full of faith and confidence to pay any atten- 
tion to their reprimands, cries out all the louder: “Jesus, Son of 
David, have mercy on me.” 


The Response of Jesus 

Has Jesus heard? Yes. He that said, “Ask and you shall re- 
ceive, seek and you shall find, knock and it shall be opened to you,” 
always hears the plaintive cries of His creatures. He halts and the 
cry rings out all the clearer on that account. “Bring him hither,” 
said Jesus, and immediately the attitude of the crowd is changed. 
With words of encouragement they hurry him forward to the pres- 
ence of Christ. These sightless orbs of his are turned towards 
Jesus. Full well does the Master know the nature of the favor he 
has come to solicit, yet He desires him to ask it very plainly. “What 
wilt thou that I do to thee?” said Jesus. With faith unshakable the 
blind man answers: “Lord, that I may see.” “Receive thy sight,” 
said Jesus, “thy faith hath made thee whole.” At that same moment 
his wide-open eyes beheld their Benefactor for the first time, his 
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heart is overwhelmed with gratitude, and he follows Jesus, the Son 
of David, glorifying God. 


His Mission to Diffuse the Light 

In the darkest hour of paganism Jesus, the Sun of Justice, made 
His entry into the world. He is the light that illumines every man 
that comes into the world. That light shone through the paganism 
of old, and soon dispelled its lingering shadows. It has shone 
through the ages down to our own times, and though paganism 
muster all its forces to extinguish it, that light will never cease to 
shine. Vain and empty are the hopes and threats of those who 
would extinguish the lights of heaven, and woe to the fools who 
set themselves the task. The light of Christ will live for ever, 
whereas tyrants like candles burn and flicker but for a few short 
hours, and then disappear for ever. “Heaven and earth will pass 
away,” says Christ, “but My words will not pass away.” “They 
shall perish but Thou remainest: and all of them shall grow old like 
a garment: and as a vesture Thou shalt change them, and they shall 
be changed. But Thou alone art always the selfsame, and Thy 


years shall never fail” (Ps. ci. 27, 28). 

The Sun of Justice came to dispel darkness and diffuse this won- 
derful light to the ends of the earth. Restoring sight to the blind 
seemed to be His favorite miracle. It was a clear intimation of the 
object of His mission. The natural light restored to the sightless 
orbs of the blind man was a symbol of that far more important 
spiritual light which Christ came to infuse into the souls of men. 


Many Listeners Are Spiritually Blind—Imitate Them Not 

To enlighten them that sit in darkness is the mission of Christ. 
For that He left His throne in heaven. Into the highways and 
byways of life would He penetrate to bring light to the spiritually 
blind. Great, therefore, was His joy when He heard the beggar 
clamoring for the light, even though that light was but a symbol of 
the light He had come to impart. As a lesson to the bystanders and 
to all those who would read of this incident to the end of time, Jesus 
would have him make his request in the clearest possible language. 
“What wilt thou that I do to thee?” “Lord, that I may see.” 

There were those around Him on that occasion who were as blind 
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as the beggar, the only difference being that theirs was a spiritual 
blindness, a far more serious blindness than the beggar’s. Had 
Our Lord given expression to His thoughts at that moment He 
would no doubt have said to them: “Why are you so indifferent 
that you will not learn the lesson that I am taking such pains to 
teach you. You are dying of thirst beside a fountain of living 
water and you will not drink. You are spiritually blind. I can 
cure you if you will but ask Me. I am the light of life. I am the 
way, the truth and the life. See how I have responded to this man’s 
request. He was blind and solicited a cure. You are blind and 
you are so careless and listless that you do not seem to realize the 
seriousness of your condition. When will you rouse yourselves 
from your slumbers, trample on your pride and human respect, and 
come clamoring to Me like this unfortunate individual saying to 
Me, each one of you: ‘Lord that I may see’?” 

Looking back today at this incident in the life of Our Lord we 
are inclined to pity the folly of those who did not avail themselves 
of the spiritual wealth at their disposal. We can see their blindness. 
At the same time while seeing the mote in their eyes we must be 
careful lest there be a beam unnoticed in our own. Christ is still 
amongst us, no less rich and powerful than then. His mercy is still 
above all His works. The treasures of His merits are at our dis- 
posal. His graces are there for the asking. Do we not sometimes 
imitate these onlookers? Are we not, too, at times spiritually blind? 
Now is the acceptable time. Now is the time to rise from our slum- 
bers and with suppliant voices to cry out to Christ: “Jesus, Son 
of David, have mercy upon us.” And Jesus in the depths of our 
hearts will say to us: “What will you have Me to do?” To that 
question no answer will be more appropriate and none more pleas- 
ing to the heart of Jesus than the answer of the blind beggar: “Lord, 
that I may see.” 





Book Redtews 


“WHAT THINK YOU OF CHRIST?” 


“What think you of Christ? whose son is He?” (Matt., xxii. 42). 
The question comes to mind when we consider the volumes which are 
to be very briefly evaluated here. First of all, there is “The Gospel 
Guide”! by Father Dowd, S.J., intended for supplementary use to the 
courses in Religion provided in colleges. In these courses the “field 
of Scripture has been comparatively neglected,” writes the author in 
his Preface. There is accordingly a General Introduction (54 pages) 
dealing with the Scriptures, a Special Introduction dealing with the 
Gospels (50 pages), and then the Exegesis of the Gospels (170 pages), 
a carefully restricted Bibliography (2 pages), and a copious Index. 
Altogether, the volume, while inevitably condensed in its formulations, 
covers sufficiently well the vast field both of the Old Testament that 
gives testimony of Christ and the Four Gospels that narrate for us 
His life and His death. The conspectus will furnish students with 
the correct answer, scientifically illustrated, to Our Lord’s question: 
“What think you of Christ? whose son is He?” The book is a valu- 
able addition to the Science and Culture Series issued by the publishers. 

Next, we look at “Jesus After Nineteen Centuries,”? by the Rev. 
Mr. Tittle, B.D., in the series of Yale Lectures on Preaching. We 
read in his Preface: “After years of study of the New Testament with 
the aid of modern scholarship and with a sincere endeavor to take full 
account of every difficulty which such study is bound to reveal, I am 
more than ever convinced that for our generation Jesus is, indeed, ‘the 
real and living way.’ Indeed, I am personally convinced that we must 
follow Him or perish in a worldwide catastrophe.” Again, however, we 
ask : “What think you of Christ?” For we read (page 20) : “Was Jesus 
always consistent? Was He always at His highest level? But even 
though it be considered probable that Jesus, like the rest of us, oc- 
casionally fell short of perfection, must it not be considered improbable 
that He ever uttered sentiments so utterly at variance with His usual 
attitude as some which have been attributed to Him by His reporters?” 
Obviously, the Sacred Scriptures that give testimony of Him are not in- 
errant. Meanwhile, Jesus is pictured as a most towering personality, 
marvellously impressive, not to be dismissed as a pious fable or dream 
or lovely hope. But to what effect? Is He, or is He not, God of God, 
Light of Light, true God of true God, begotten, not made, consubstan- 


1The Gospel Guide: A Practical Introduction to the Gospels. By William A. 
Dowd, S.J., A.M., L. S. Scrip., Professor of Sacred Scripture, St. Mary of the 
Lake Seminary, Mundelein, Illinois (Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee, Wis.). 

2 Jesus After Nineteen Centuries, By Ernest Fremont Tittle (Abingdon Press, 


New York City). 
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tial with the Father? ‘What think you of Christ?” I recall the words 
of Father Martindale: “It seemed to me then that the only people who 
can be trusted, so to say, to deal at close quarters with Our Lord’s 
Humanity are Catholics’—and he goes on to refer to two books that 
most earnestly tried to realize what Our Lord was like as He moved 
about this earth; and each of the authors, being quite dispossessed of a 
true belief in His Divinity, made what was in reality an impossible pic- 
ture of His human life. “It seems certain that, only when based upon 
the rock of the total dogma, may we dare to descend quite fearlessly into 
those mysteries of Christ’s brotherhood with ourselves” (cfr. this 
Review, May, 1932, page 814). 

The third book is worthy of much larger attention than can be 
allotted to it here. In “The Minister and the Teacher,”’* Dr. Athearn, 
President of Butler University, gives his interpretation of current trends 
in Christian education. It is one issue of the Duncan Series of Lectures 
(1930) in the Louisville Presbyterian Theological Seminary. His plea 
for “more time for religious education” is strongly emphasized by an 
example (pp. 69-75), and further on (page 228) he remarks: “This 
nation is moving rapidly toward a cultured Paganism. There are mil- 
lions of children and youth who are growing into maturity untouched 
by the educational program of any church, an army of spiritual illiterates 
[italics are his] who will undermine the moral tone of society, and rein- 
force the criminal class of the future.” And he tries to place the re- 
sponsibility for this terrible future. Chapters IV-VI are full of sum- 
marized information which a Catholic teacher will read with interest and 
profit. Indeed, the whole volume is highly informative. Meanwhile, 
however, one is still tempted to ask: “What think you of Christ”’— 
for upon the reply, conscientiously made, will depend the amount of 
sacrifice we are called upon to make in order to correct the frightful 
trend of public education in our day. The author does not believe in 
our parochial school system (pp. 32-35). It happens that a just (al- 
though, I suppose, an unconsciously made) reply to one of his objec- 
tions to our system can be found in Dr. George Johnson’s lecture 
(“Fundamentals of Catholic Education”) partly quoted in Catholic 
Action (November, 1932, last three paragraphs on page 22). I venture 
to think that the real reason for objecting to our schools system is the 
fact of its costliness to Catholics, who support it unaided and are also 
taxed heavily to support the public schools which Dr. Athearn finds so 
lamentably lacking in the fundamental requirement of religious educa- 
tion. And yet, by and large, the Catholic portion of our population is 
economically least fitted for such a double burden. They bear it cheer- 
fully enough, however, because they have answered in the depths of 


3 The Minister and the Teacher: An Interpretation of Current Trends in Christian 
Education. By Walter Scott Athearn, President of Butler University (The 
Century Co., New York City). 
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their hearts the test question of all questions, the question underlying 
all others: “What think you of Christ? whose son is He?” For Him 
we shall cheerfully lay down our lives, if need be—for we know Him to 
be God of God, Light of Light, true God of true God. 

H. T. Henry, Litt.D. 


THE IMMUTABILITY OF DOGMA 


Nothing is more uncongenial to the modern mind than the claim 
that a truth of any kind, but particularly one pertaining to the sphere of 
religion, can absolutely and with finality be stated for all times. That, 
however, is precisely the claim which the Church makes with respect 
to her dogmas. A dogmatic definition once formulated can never 
change its meaning and retains its validity for all future generations. 
Dogmas do not become outworn with the progress of knowledge, be- 
cause they embody absolute expressions of objective truth transcending 
all limitations of time or space. This contention of the Church strikes 
at the very heart of modern relativism, subjectivism and evolutionism. 

Now, it goes without saying that one who fails to understand the 
nature of revelation and the divine character of the doctrinal authority 
of the Church will be unable to accept the Catholic position in this 
matter of religious truth neither subject to revision nor liable to cor- 
rection. Finality is not an attribute of mere human knowledge which, 
as experience but too clearly testifies, progresses from error to truth 
and only after many revisions and tentative restatements arrives at a 
definite formula. It is of supreme importance, therefore, that the 
modern generation so deeply suspicious of dogmatic affirmation grasp 
the exact teaching of the Church on the sources whence she derives her 
doctrines and the manner of their derivation which gives her such un- 
faltering assurance. If this is thoroughly understood, the difficulties in 
the way of accepting her authoritative and dogmatic propositions of 
truth vanish. 

The vindication of the Church’s claim comes under the province of 
that part of fundamental theology which deals with what is technically 
known as the loci theologicit. In the fourth and final volume of his 
apologetical treatise Father Brunsmann treats of this vital problem.* 
That on which everything hinges is the question of infallibility. In 
previous instalments the author proved the existence of a divine revela- 
tion. It remains to show how this divinely communicated truth is pre- 
served without error on this earth amid the confusion of human opinion. 
God provided a channel in which the truth could flow from generation 
to generation without the possibility of contamination. This channel is 


14 Handbook of Fundamental Theology. By the Reverend John Brunsmann, 
S.V.D. Adapted into English by Arthur Preuss. Vol IV: The Teaching Office of 
the Church—Infallibility—Inspiration—Faith (B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, Mo.). 
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the infallible authority of the Church. In detail the various organs 
through which the infallible authority is exercised are described. The 
extent and object of the infallible teaching are defined. There is no 
need of rehearsing the content of the volume since it covers familiar 
ground. It should, however, be mentioned that it covers the ground 
exceedingly well and treats every point with admirable clearness. On 
account of this rare lucidity of exposition the volume will be useful 
not only to the student of theology but also to the layman. 

A rather full account is given of the act of faith, of which apologetics 
is the rational preparation. A number of interesting and in part con- 
troverted questions enter into this portion of the treatise. What the 
author says of the loss of faith recommends itself to common sense and 
is in full accord with the definitions of the Church. On account of its 
very practical nature the question deserves careful study. 

Summarizing his impressions, the reviewer would say that the volume 
represents a fine piece of apologetical writing and argumentation and 
that it is well adapted to the needs of the day. Of the merits of the 
translation nothing need be said, since it comes from the hands of one 
who repeatedly has shown consummate skill in this line of work. 

CHARLES BRUERL, D.D. 


A CATHOLIC PIONEER IN KENTUCKY 


The subject of Fr. O’Daniel’s latest biography well deserves to have 
his name enshrined in lasting memory. 1 Samuel Thomas Wilson (1761- 
1824) lived in a very stirring time and played a great part in the history 
of the Church, of his Order, and of the United States. He was a native 
of London, but the greater part of his life between 1770 and 1805 was 
spent at Bornhem in Belgium, about fifteen miles to the southwest of 
Antwerp and almost the same distance to the northwest of Malines. 
The laws of England were then so intolerant that a Catholic education 
had to be sought on the Continent, and Wilson was sent when he was 
about nine years old to the Dominican College of the Holy Cross, Born- 
hem. There he made his studies and in time joined the Dominicans. 
Later he was occupied chiefly in professional work at Holy Cross 
College; and for the last thirteen years of his stay in Belgium he held 
the post of Vicar-Provincial of the English Dominicans. The govern- 
ments of the time, first that of Joseph II of Austria and later that of 
the French Revolution, interfered much with the life and activities at 
Bornhem. So hampered was his work towards the close that Wilson 
was glad to accept the proposal of his confrére and probably former 


1A Light of the Church in Kentucky. The Very Rev. Samuel Thomas Wilson, 
O.P., Pioneer Educator, the First Master of Theology and the First Provincial of 
a Religious Order in the United States. By the Very Rev. V. F. O’Daniel, O.P., 
S.T.M., Litt.D. (The Dominicana, Washington, D. C.). 
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pupil, Fr. Edward Fenwick, that they obtain permission to establish 
their Order in the new Republic of the West. Fr. Wilson landed in 
Maryland on September 10, 1805, and before Christmas he was in 
Kentucky, the field of labor assigned to Fr. Fenwick and his three 
associates. The little band looked to Fr. Wilson as their natural leader, 
and in 1807 he was named the first Provincial of the newly founded 
Province of St. Joseph, an office in which he was continued until his 
death on May 23, 1824. 

Fr. Wilson resided at the motherhouse, St. Rose’s Priory, near 
Springfield, Ky. Largely due to his efforts and genius, this first 
Dominican Priory, though situated in what was then the backwoods 
country, soon became a center of religious, educational and missionary 
activity, famed not only in Kentucky but throughout the United States 
and across the sea. Connected with this Priory was the College of 
St. Thomas of Aquin, the first Catholic college west of the Alleghanies, 
which flourished until its close in 1828. There also was the parish 
church of St. Rose, the scene in Wilson’s time of some of the most 
momentous events in the life of the Church in the United States. Not 
far away was the convent of the first Dominican Sisters in this coun- 
try, which Fr. Wilson established in 1822. And from St. Rose went 
out priests who evangelized the settlements of Kentucky, and in the 
last years of his life began the expansion of the Province in the neigh- 
boring State of Ohio. 

His contemporaries state that Fr. Wilson was a man of great sanctity. 
He was zealous, active and indefatigable in teaching and defending the 
Faith, and by his life and prestige greatly lessened the then rampant 
bigotry. He had the confidence to undertake new or great enterprises 
in the face of difficulties or lack of resources that would have disheart- 
ened many another. He was kindly, generous, hospitable, a lover of 
peace, forgiving; to the multitudes that came to him for help or advice 
he gave of his time freely and received them with affability and cheer- 
fulness. His direction and practical judgments were sound, and he was 
noted as a wise ruler and successful administrator; all classes and all 
persons who knew him well had unbounded trust in his honesty and felt 
that he would adhere to the right on every occasion. His heroic spirit 
was shown when he suffered imprisonment, confiscation and threats at 
the hands of the Terrorists, and when he braved the perils and hard- 
ships of frontier life in America. He was known as a man not only 
irreproachable in his life and very observant of his rule, but singularly 
devoted to prayer, humble and retiring, mortified, self-sacrificing, labori- 
ous almost beyond measure. This is the picture portrayed by his con- 
temporaries—by Fenwick and other brethern, by Bishops Carroll and 
Flaget, by the clergy and people among who he lived in Belgium and 
Kentucky. In a word, to quote Archbishop M. J. Spalding, Fr. Wilson 
lived and died in the odor of sanctity. 
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Not less certain than his goodness was Fr. Wilson’s learning, about 
which the early writers speak with enthusiasm. They tell us that he 
was well-read and studious and very gifted in the arts of writing, teach- 
ing and speaking. It is especially a matter of record or tradition that 
he excelled in the humanities and was an able linguist ; and there is good 
reason to credit him with the authorship of the first text-books of gram- 
mar of the English and Latin languages printed in Kentucky. In the 
sacred sciences his knowledge was profound and obtained for him the 
degree of Master in Theology. He wrote for his classes an entire 
course of theology adapted to the wants of England and America, which 
unfortunately has not come down to us. Bishops, priests and laity 
constantly sought his opinion or advice in questions of doctrine or con- 
science. His ability as educator and teacher is seen from the flourish- 
ing condition of the two colleges he conducted (that of St. Thomas in 
Kentucky must have had about two hundred students), from the dis- 
tinction attained by the graduates in after life, and from the admiration 
they entertained for Fr. Wilson. Jefferson Davis, who was later to be 
the President of the Southern Confederacy, was a student at St. 
Thomas’ from 1816 to 1818, and very likely also Zachariah Riney, who 
was to be the first schoolmaster of Abraham Lincoln. A year or two 
before his death Mr. Davis spoke with reverence and affection of the 
venerable Fr. Wilson, his preceptor of seventy years before. Some of 
the most distinguished members of the clerical body and of the laity in 
pre-Civil-War days had been trained by Wilson, and they never ceased 
to sound his praises. 

Physically Fr. Wilson was strongly built and robust, well fitted to 
stand the labors, hardships and privations he encountered. On the 
journey to Kentucky in 1805 his arm was broken in a runaway accident 
which upset the wagon he was in, and he never fully regained the use of 
the arm. This handicap did not disable him, however, and he even took 
a hand occasionally at the menial labor on St. Rose’s property and could 
hold his own with the best of the laborers. Naturally there was much 
suffering and sickness among the students and missionaries of those 
hard pioneer times; but, with the exception of a severe illness in 1815, 
Fr. Wilson was ready day after day for the many arduous tasks that 
were his. Thus he continued tirelessly until the end, and died almost 
on his feet at the age of 63. The only extant portrait that may be con- 
sidered as his shows a vigorous and commanding presence. His man- 
ners were quiet, dignified and affable, but he was a most eloquent 
speaker, famed far and near for his ability in teaching, preaching and 
argument. After the lapse of over a century the recollection of his 
powerful sermons is still vivid in Kentucky tradition. 


Father O’Daniel has written worthily of his great subject. Wide 
historical knowledge, painstaking research, accuracy and the spirit of 
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fairness, appear on every page. The presentation is as interesting as 
the narrative is scholarly, and there is moreover much instruction and 
edification. This classic biography of one of the great figures in the 
history of the Church in the United States deserves to be widely read. 


J. A. McHueu, O.P. 


CHRIST IN THE WORLD 


Some years ago, a group of distinguished French Jesuits set out to 
write, under the title “Christus,” a book which would offer a synthesis 
of their views concerning the life of Our Lord on earth and in the 
Church. Their aim was to make it scientific, in the best sense, and 
therewith of apologetic value. This book has now been translated, and 
is in almost every sense of the term excellent.1 Though less original 
than the well-known writings of Karl Adam, “The Life of the Church” 
has the advantage of being specific and factual on many important sub- 
jects. Of interest also is the fact that the volume reflects the point of 
view of the modern French Jesuits, whose work in behalf of an intellec- 
tual renaissance of Catholicism cannot be too highly prized. If there is 
any fault to find, it is this: sometimes the reasoning envisages differ- 
ences of opinion which separate the authors from some other Catholic 
group, and will therefore seem a little vague to American readers un- 
familiar with the circumstances. Naturally also, since the original 
volume appeared in 1926, revision could not take into account all the 
changes and events of recent years. But these criticisms concern mat- 
ters of such minor consequence that it is hardly necessary to stress them, 
and certainly useless to enter into a discussion of details. 

The book opens with an introduction by Father D’Arcy, which in a 
measure summarizes the significance of Our Lord, and adds considera- 
tions which particularly engross this writer. Part I is a condensed sum- 
mary of the Gospels, which to a certain degree follows Pére Huby’s 
larger published volume on the subject, but adds some reflections on the 
Pauline view of a “social Christianity” which at least introduce, though 
they do not settle, a question of sovereign contemporary importance. 
Part II deals with the relations existing between Christian teaching and 
the mind of antiquity. Dominated as this section is by the attitude of 
Pére Rousselot, that distinguished champion of Platonic and Augus- 
tinian philosophy, it is perhaps the most original and the most valuable 
portion of the book. This portion of the Christian story is possibly the 
least well known, but remains of sovereign importance. 


Part III, which concerns the Middle Ages, is again so reflective of 


1 The Life of the Church. By Pierre Rousselot, S.J., L. de Grandmaison, S.J., 
6 ry," a and M.G. D’Arcy, S.J. (Lincoln Mac Weagh, The Dial Press, New 
or ity). 
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Pére Rousselot that there is no awkward break in the narrative. It isa 
balanced and eminently reasonable view which is offered. Sometimes— 
as in the unfortunate footnote concerning St. Albert the Great—subse- 
quent events have overtaken the authors. Part IV tells the tangled story 
of Reformation, Counter-Reformation and Revolution, with the aid of 
the competent historian who is Alexandre Brou. Part V, concerned 
with nineteenth and twentieth century events, is of course concerned 
with numerous controversial and contentious matters. But there is no 
other available summary which even approaches this for serenity and 
depth. 

As a whole, one can only say that few Catholic books of such im- 
portance and interest have recently been offered the trained student and 
reader. It is to be hoped that there will be a goodly audience. 

Georce N. SHUSTER. 


“MUSIC SUNG BY LIVING VOICES” 


In his “Letter to the Archbishop of Bourges on Preaching,” St. 
Francis de Sales advises reading the Lives of the Saints, and illustrates 
their value by one of his happiest comparisons. What are such Lives, 
he asks, “save practical illustrations of the Gospel? The difference 
between the Word and the Saints’ lives is like that between music in 
score, and the same music sung by living voices.” Undertaking brief 
notices of some recent publications, the reviewer recalled the Saint’s 
happy thought. 

“The Mystical Life of the Apostle of the Gentiles” interests us first 
of all. Canon Morice divides his discussion into six parts, of which 
only the first three (The Contemplative, The Doctor, The Lover of 
Christ) are treated in the present volume. In his avant-propos (seven 
pages) he explains that the “Mystical Life” is taken in a restricted sense 
in the case of St. Paul, and is intended to declare that the Apostle really 
experienced those states which are so alien to common experience, and 
which St. Teresa analyses in her autobiography and in her work on the 
Interior Castle. Distinctions are sometimes made between the Ascetical 
and the Mystical life, but Father Heerinck contends, in his recently 
issued “Introduction to the Spiritual Life,” that their science is really 
one. The living music of the mystical life will doubtless appear more 
unearthly or more celestial, however, than that of the ascetical life. 

In the “Life of Saint John Eudes,”* by Henri Joly, we have an in- 


12a Vie Mystique de Saint Paul: Le Contemplatif, Le Docteur, L’Amant du 
Christ. Par Chanoine Henri Morice, Docteur-és-Lettres, Lauréat de l’Academie 
Francaise (Pierre Téqui, Paris). 

2 Life of Saint John Eudes. By Henri Joly, Member of the Institute. With an 
Introduction on Liturgical Devotion to the Sacred Heart by Rev. Dr. Gauderon, 
C.J.M. Translated from the French by Rev. Joseph Leonard, C.M. (Benziger 
Brothers, New York City). 
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spiring, most informative, and withal well-written and well-translated 
narrative of a model priestly life lived in an “iron age.” The Saint 
nevertheless confronted all the difficulties presented by such an age to 
the practice of priestly perfection with boldness and immense success, 
for he was “a strong Saint,” as one contemporaneous saintly priest re- 
marked to M. Joly, who says in his Preface that “if Father Eudes, that 
great missioner of the first half of the seventeenth century, the founder 
of the Eudist Fathers, the Congregation of the Good Shepherd, and the 
forerunner of S. Margaret Mary, is not as well known to the general 
public as he deserves to be, the fault is not due to poverty of materials 
or difficulty in procuring documents.” The author gives a good account 
of his abundant sources, but nevertheless uses them with such artitistic 
discretion as to provide a medium-sized volume for his interested read- 
ers. In an Introduction of fifteen pages, Father Gauderon, Eudist, 
enthusiastically vindicates to the Saint the initial liturgical celebration 
of the Feast of the Sacred Heart of Jesus. Appendix II (four pages) 
is “a Note on the establishment of monasteries of Our Lady of Charity 
of Refuge in Great Britain and Ireland.” 

The spirit of St. John Eudes abides with the Congregation of Jesus 
and Mary. Its influence is seen in the volume* of Father Georges, 
Eudist, which gives us a long account of a priestly life lived by one of 
his confréres in our own days under a variety of trying circumstances 
but always distinguished by lovable priestly virtues, and which furnishes 
us with the text of many of the letters of Father Jalaber, characterized 
by great affectionateness and notable zeal in word and work. 

H. T. Henry, Litt.D. 


8 Ame de Prétre: Le R. P. Henri Jalaber, de la Congrégation de Jésus et Marie, 
~ ie Eudistes. Par le R. P. Em. Georges, de la méme Congrégation (Pierre 
équi). 


A GREAT ABBOT 


In the opinion of many competent to judge, “Christ the Life of the 
Soul” ranks as the greatest spiritual book of modern times. And 
we prophesy that this Life of its author, the late Abbot Columba 
Marmion of the Abbey Maredsous in Belgium, will take its place as 
the greatest spiritual biography of our day.’ It is written in an easy, 
flowing style by one who is himself a master of the spiritual life and 
who loves his subject. And so cleverly is it translated that the transi- 
tion from the one language to the other is unperceived. 

What a portrait Dom Raymund Thibaut places before our eyes, and 


1 Abbot Columba Marmion, A Master of the Spiritual Life, by Dom Raymund 
Thibaut. Translated from the French by Mother Mary St. Thomas, a nun of 
po gg Crowned by the French Academy (B. Herder Book Co., St. 

uis, Mo.). 
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how it comes to life under his skilled touch! As we penetrate deeper 
and ever deeper into the soul of the Abbot Marmion, we sense that we 
are on sacred ground, that here is one of God’s saints. Through the 
author’s skillful portrayal and copious notes and extracts from the 
Abbot’s writings, we become acquainted with him; we learn to know 
his exuberant Irish temperament, his warm affectionate nature, his 
humility, his kindness, his patience, his strength, and his ardent zeal 
for souls. Nor can we escape his influence. So strongly does his all- 
absorbing love for God shine out from his every word that we who read 
this Life must necessarily catch some of the ardor of his zeal. Cardinal 
|| Mercier was right when he said: “Abbot Marmion makes one touch 
i God.” 
One of the most interesting chapters in the book is that devoted to 
the deep friendship which existed between Cardinal Mercier and the 
Abbot; and the chapter on one of his spiritual children, Dom Pie De 
Hemptinne, is a gem in itself. Msgr. Schyrgens has well observed 
that “had Dom Marmion done only that—given a saint to the cloister— 
it would have been enough for his honor and glory.” 
) St. Thomas was a source of inspiration to Abbot Marmion, as was 
of course his Father, St. Benedict; but chief among the writers of the 
Church to whom he turned on all occasions and for whom he felt a 
great affinity of soul was St. Paul. How alike were these two! Both 
so aflame with love of God, so full of zeal and love for God’s children, 
so humble in themselves, so strong in Christ! To love deeply, to 
battle mighty temptations, to drink of the dregs of suffering was their 
lot, and by supernaturalizing these experiences they learned the meaning 
| of life, and so were able to explain to others the secret of living. They 
could each say in very truth: “With Christ I am nailed to the cross. 
And I live, now not I; but Christ liveth in me” (Gal., ii. 19, 20). 
The most striking characteristic of the book is its utter sincerity— 
the sincerity of its author and of his subject. The Abbot Marmion was 
a profound theologian, a wise and prudent director, a hidden and 
smiling sufferer; but over and above everything else he was a child of 
his Heavenly Father, and our Lord Jesus Christ was the one grand 
passion of his life. What a crowning to a life of faith was his fulfill- 
ment of these words, penned shortly before his death: “I find Christ 
everywhere and in everything. He is the Alpha and the Omega of all. 
I am so poor, so miserable in myself, and so rich in Him. To Him 
be all glory for ever!” C. J. Cartan, O.P. 





















































AN ARMFUL OF BOOKS 

Though the literature concerning the Blessed Virgin is extensive and 
noble, there has never been written what we should term a “biography” of 
the Mother of God. No doubt, the information we possess concerning her 
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earthly life is too meager, just as the spirit to be interpreted is too august. 
A French writer, M. Jean Ravennes, offers a book which sets the facts of 
the Gospel narrative against a background of historical information con- 
cerning life in Palestine during the first century. The English translation, 
by Katherine A. Hennessy, is entitled “Mary of Jerusalem” (Longmans, 
Green and Company). It is fluently and often beautifully written, deals 
reverently with all matters sacred to the Christian soul, but offers little that 
is new either in material or charm. The movement is impeded by too much 
description, and one doubts the value of the book for community reading, 
excepting perhaps in some convents. 

In “A Recall to Dante,” Alice Curtayne offers a good, usable little intro- 
duction to the work of this great poet (The Macmillan Company). The 
object is to set forth the “Catholic mind of Dante.” Miss Curtayne avoids 
all the more baffling problems of Dantean scholarship, and really dedicates 
herself to the time-honored task of arousing interest in the “Divine Com- 
edy.” There is a chapter of Dante in English, which is perhaps more per- 
sonal than objective but which merits reading. So much has been written 
on this subject that one admires the bravery of a publisher willing to try 
again. 

Since problems of social justice are in the limelight, it will do no harm 
to spend an hour or two over “The Mooney-Billings Report” (Gotham 
House, Inc.). This originally formed a part of the report on law observance 
and enforcement issued by the Wickersham Commission, but was held by 
that body to be too special for inclusion in its published findings. The 
publishers have now done what the government was unwilling to attempt, 
and offer the document with a special foreword by Senator Burton K. 
Wheeler. Most people are likely to find it interesting reading, and the facts 
involved are of importance to the American citizen. 


“Why Catholics Believe,” by the Rev. Martin J. Scott, S.J., is another 
volume of popular apologetic written in this author’s customary manner. 
The reader’s attention is directed primarily to the Church, the marks of 
which are explained and defended. There follows a relatively brief analysis 
of certain basic tenets of Catholic belief. Perhaps the book envisages the 
average Protestant rather than the modern agnostic person whose fetich is 
science (P. J. Kenedy and Sons). Other new books of specifically religious 
interest include “The Spirit of Margaret Sinclair,” a symposium of essays, 
edited by a Sister of Charity, on the life and character of this Scottish 
working girl who left the world, joined an order of Sisters, and died at an 
early age (B. Herder Book Company). “Victim Souls of the Sacred 
Heart” is a brochure edition in prayer-book format of the popular manual 
written in German by the Rev. Max Schmidt, S.J.; this compilation of 
comments on expiation and of prayers is undoubtedly the best thing of its 
kind (Chicago: Loyola University Press). 

Of special interest about this season is the one-act Christmas play by 
Fr. Mathias Helfen, entitled “Through St. Nicholas to the Child Jesus” 
(Catholic Dramatic Movement, Milwaukee, Wis.). The plot is simple and 
interesting and designed to emphasize the religious basis of our Christmas 
celebrations. This playlet holds an equal appeal for young and old. 
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“A Scottish Montessori School,” by a Sister of Notre Dame, is a good 
teacher’s manual on how the Montessori method was applied in a Catholic 
school of Glasgow, Scotland; this little book ought to be of interest to 
educators dealing with little ones very eager to learn. The reigning crisis 
has stirred the Rev. Patrick Casey to write a little book on “Democratic 
Credit” (Missoulian Publishing Company, Missoula, Mont.). An attempt 
is made to show how credit could be kept liquid for the use of all, rather 
than concentrated in a few hands, but there is, perhaps, more reproof in 
this treatise than constructive suggestion. A new school edition of Cardinal 
Wiseman’s “Fabiola” (Longmans, Green and Company) calls to mind the 
abiding value of this excellent old story. 








